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Hr. von Wricurt is already known to those readers of Minp 
who are interested in Inductive Logic and Probability by his 
article on Probability in Vol. XLIX. The longer of the two 
essays now to be discussed is the thesis which he submitted 
successfully in 1941 for his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Helsingfors ; the shorter is an elaboration of Chapter IV of 
the thesis, contributed by him to a Scandinavian philosophical 
journal of which I do not know the name. The former is in 
English, the latter in Swedish. Together they constitute, so 
far as they go, the best treatment known to me of the problem 
of Induction. For this reason, and because it is most unlikely 
that either of them will be generally accessible in England before 
the end of the non-Japanese part of the present war, I propose 
to write an article round them rather than a review of them in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 5 

I will begin by saying that the thesis is written in excellent 
English. It is not for me to comment on the Swedish of the 
short article ; but I found it perfectly clear and easy to follow, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that an author who can express 
himself in a foreign language so well as Hr. von Wright has done 
would handle his native tongue with even greater skill. 


*G. H. von Wright: (1) “‘The Logical Problem of Induction,’’ Acta 
Philosophica Fennica, Fasc. 3, 1941. Pp. 257. (2) Nagra Anmarkningar 
om nodvandiga och tillrackliga Betingelser. Pp. 20. 
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The scope of the thesis is best indicated by the following 
summary of its contents. Chapter I is a brief introduction. 
Chapters II and III, entitled respectively Induction and Syn- 
thetic Judgments a priori and Conventionalism and the Inductive 
Problem, deal with what Hr. von Wright calls attempts to justify 
induction a priori. Chapter IV, entitled Inductive Logic, is 
concerned with attempts to justify induction a posteriori as 
leading to conclusions which are certain. It contains Hr. von 
Wright’s treatment of necessary and sufficient conditions and 
the formal logic of methods of elimination such as Mill’s. It 
must be taken along with the short article in Swedish on Neces- 
sary and Sufficient Conditions which carries the matter further. 
Chapters V, VI, VII, and VIII, entitled respectively, Induction 
and Probability, Formal Analysis of Inductive Probability, In- 
ductive Probability and the Justification of Induction, and Induc- 
tion as a Self-correcting Process, are concerned with attempts to 
justify induction a posteriori as leading to conclusions which 
are only probable. Chapter IX is a summary of the results 
reached in the course of the work. It is followed by 50 pages 
of Notes, and a Bibliography containing the names of 188 authors 
and 292 of their publications. The Notes and the Bibliography 
bear ample witness to the wide and deep foundation of know- 
ledge on which Hr. von Wright has built his own conclusions, 
and they should be most useful to anyone who is working at the 
subject. 


(I) PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. | 


(1) Statistical Propositions—Let us call any proposition of 
the form ‘p% of the instances of Q are instances of R’ a 
Statistical Proposition. Here p may have any value from 0 
to 100, both inclusive. Now Hr. von Wright makes a very im- 
portant point about the distinction between 100% and 0% 
statistical propositions, on the one hand, and Universal Affirma- 
tive and Universal Negative propositions, respectively, on the 
other. If the class of instances of Q is finite (e.g., the counters 
in a certain bag or the throws which have been made with a 
certain coin), the proposition ‘100% of Q’s are R’ is logically 
equivalent to ‘ All Q’s are R’ and the propositioon ‘0% of Q’s 
are R’ is logically equivalent to ‘No Q’s are R’. But, if the 
class of instances of Q is in principle unlimited (e.g., the series 
of possible throws with a coin), the meaning of ‘ p % of Q’s are 
R’ has to be carefully defined ; and, when this is done, it is 
found that the equivalences break down and are replaced by 
one-sided entailments. 
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Hr. von Wright’s definition of the statement ‘the proportion 
of Q’s which are R in an unlimited sequence of Q’s is p’ may 
be summed up in the following two propositions. Let us first 
define the phrase ‘an initial segment of a sequence’ to mean 
any sub-sequence which consists of all the terms of the original 
sequence from the first to any given term, both inclusive. Then 
the two conditions which must be fulfilled if the proportion of 
Q’s which are R in an unlimited sequence of Q’s is to be p may 
be stated as follows : 

(i) However small « may be, every initial segment of the 
sequence of Q’s is contained in a longer initial segment for which 
the proportion of Q’s which are R does not differ from p by more 
than +c«; and 

(ii) For any ratio other than p there is a quantity © and an 
initial segment 8, such that for every initial segment which 
includes §,, the proportion of Q’s which are R differs from this 
ratio by more than + e. 

Stated colloquially these two conditions come to this. As 
the sequence of Q’s is extended further and further the pro- 
portion of them which are R reverts again and again to the 
immediate neighbourhood of p and does not revert again and 
again to the immediate neighbourhood of any other fraction. 

Now it is important to notice the following facts. Either or 
both of these conditions might fail to be fulfilled. There might 
be no ratio to which the proportion of Q’s which are R again 
and again reverts, or it might revert again and again to several 
different ratios. In either case there would be nothing that 
could be called the proportion of Q’s which are R in the in- 
definitely extended sequence of Q’s. Again, it is quite possible 
that the proportion of Q’s which are R in an indefinitely extended 
sequence should be 100% and yet that there should be Q’s in 
the sequence which are not R. Indeed, whatever number we 
choose to mention, there might be more Q’s than this in the 
sequence which are not R. Similarly, the proportion of Q’s 
in the sequence which are R might be 0 %, and yet there might 
be more Q’s in it which are R than any number that we choose 
to mention. Let us call statistical propositions in which the 
proportion is 100% or 0% ‘ Extreme Statistical Propositions ’. 
Then the position is that, if the sequence is indefinitely extensible, 
universal affirmative or negative propositions entail extreme 
statistical propositions, but the converse does not hold. This 
is an exceedingly important point which has often been over- 
looked by writers on Induction, including (I am ashamed to say) 
myself. 
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It is worth remarking, as Hr. von Wright does on page 181 
of the thesis, that conditions (i) and (ii) together entail the 
following proposition. 

(iii) However small ¢ may be, there is an initial segment §,, 
such that for every initial segment which contains it the pro- 
portion of Q’s which are R differs from p by not more than -+ e. 

Stated colloquially this means that, if conditions (i) and (ii) 
are fulfilled, there is a stage in the sequence after which the 
ratio of Q’s which are R to Q’s remains in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of p. This can be proved by showing that the con- 
junction of (i) with the denial of (iii) entails the denial of (ii). 
This may be left as an exercise for the reader. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we shall find it worth 
while to introduce a suitable notation to express the ideas out- 
lined above. Let f,(R ; Q) denote the proportion of Q’s which 
are R in the first » of the sequence of Q’s. Let f(R; Q) denote 
the proportion of Q’s which are R in the unending sequence of 
Q’s. Let x= p-+e denote that « does not differ from p by 
more than «; and let x = p + € denote that x does differ from 
p by more thane. Then what we have done is to define f(R ; Q) 
in terms of f,(R; Q); and to show that f(R; Q) = 1 is com- 
patible with an indefinitely large number of Q’s not being R, 
whilst f(R; Q)=0 is compatible with an indefinitely large 
number of Q’s being R. The symbolic expressions for proposi- 
tions (i), (ii), and (iii) are as follows : 

be (e, n): (AN). N>n&f,(R;3Q) = pte 
(ii) g++ p. 3,: (Ue, n).N>ndyf(R;Q)*gte 
(iii) (¢): (An) .N > noyfx(R; Q) = pte. 

Hr. von Wright condenses conditions (i) and (ii) into a single 
formula. This is perfectly legitimate, but I think that it makes 
things clearer to express them separately. So far as I can see 
Hr. von Wright’s formula contains two small errors of detail. 
In the first place, an implication-sign is written where the symbol 
‘ &’ seems to be plainly required; and secondly he writes the 
symbol ‘ =’ where the symbol ‘ = ’ or some equivalent for it 
is needed. 


(2) Inductive Inferences——The premiss of an inductive argu- 
ment is either (1°1) a singular proposition of the form ‘ This 
instance of Q is R’, c+ (1-2) a statistical proposition of the form 
‘p% of the m instances of Q which have been observed are R.’. 
This may be either (1-21) extreme, 1.e., p may be 100% or 0%, 
or (1:22) intermediate, e.g., p=47%. The conclusion of an 
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inductive argument may be either (2-1) a sengular proposition 
of the form ‘ The next instance of Q to be examined will be R’ ; 
or (2:2) a statistical proposition, which may be either (2-21) 
extreme, or (2-22) intermediate, 1.e., may state that 100% or 0% 
or some intermediate percentage of the unending sequence of 
Q’s will be R; or (2:3) a universal proposition (affirmative or 
negative), 7.e., that all (or none) of the unending sequence of 
Q’s will be R. 

If a premiss of the form (1-1) is combined with a conclusion 
of the form (2-1) we have an inductive inference from Singulars 
to Singulars. If a premiss of the form ‘ p%% of the n observed 
Q’s are R’ is combined with a conclusion of the form ‘ p % of 
all the Q’s will be R’, we have a Statistical Generalisation, no 
matter whether p be 0 or 100 or some intermediate percentage. 
If a premiss of the form (1-21) is combined with a conclusion of 
the form (2-3), 7.e., if we infer a universal proposition about the 
unending sequence of Q’s from an extreme statistical premiss 
about the m Q’s which have been examined, the argument is a 
Universal Generalisation. As Hr. von Wright points out, there 
has been a tendency among writers on induction to confuse 
0% and 100% statistical generalisations, on the one hand, 
with negative and affirmative universal generalisations, re- 
spectively, on the other. 

The above are the most important types of Inductive Inference. 
Hr. von Wright subdivides Universal Generalisations into four 
kinds. His classification does not seem to be very systematic. 
In point of fact they can be divided, as follows, into four main 
species ; and the third of these can be sub-divided into five 
sub-species and the fourth into four; so that in all there will 
be eleven ultimate sub-divisions. The classification proceeds 
as follows. 

Let p and o be two relations. Then (1) we have the simplest 
type, where the conclusion involves no relations but is of the 
form ‘ All Q’s are R’. (2) Next we introduce one relation p. 
Then we have a generalisation involving just one quality and 
one relation, wz., ‘Every pair of instances of Q stand in the 
relation p to each other’. (3) Next we have generalisations 
involving one relation and two qualities. Plainly there are five 
possibilities here. I will give in words two of them. (3:1) ‘ All 
instances of Q stand in the relation p to some instance of R’ ; 
and (3-4) ‘ Everything to which an instance of Q stands in the 
relation p is an instance of R’. (4) Lastly, we introduce a second 
relation o. This gives rise to four possibilities. I will state 
the first and the fourth in words. (4:1) ‘Everything which 
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has p to any instance of Q has o to some instance of R’; and 
(4-4) ‘To anything to which an instance of Q stands in the 
relation p an instance of R stands in the relation o’. 

These eleven possibilities can be symbolised as follows in 


Russell’s and Whitehead’s notation, if we write Q for the class 
of instances of Q and R for the class of instances of R. 


(1) QcR. 

(2) 2,y,€Q > oy la,y). 

BI) Qep*R. 82) Qep«R. (3:3) p“QeR. (3:4)p“QeR. 
(3-5) reQ&yeR5,,, xpy. 

(4:1) p“Qeo*R. (4:2) p“Qeo“R. — (43) p“Qe aR. 
(4-4) p“Qee“R. 


The four cases which Hr: von Wright distinguishes are our 
(1), (2), (3-1) and (3-4). He calls (3-1) ‘ Existential Hypotheses ’. 
(3-2) is the heading under which Uniformities of Sequence fall. 
For any such proposition is of the form ‘ Any instance of Q is 
immediately followed in time and adjoined in space by an instance 
of R’. 

The logical problem of justifying the transition from the 
100 % statistical premiss based on » observed instances to the 
universal conclusion is precisely the same for all the eleven cases, 
so we can confine our attention henceforth to the simplest of 
them. 


(II) ATTEMPTS TO JUSTIFY INDUCTION. A PRIORI. 


When Hr. von Wright calls an attempt to justify the general- 
isation ‘ All instances of Q will be R’ a priori what he means 
is this. The fact that n instances of Q have been observed and 
that 100 % of them were R is to be no part of the premisses 
from which ‘ All Q’s will be R’ has been inferred, whether with 
certainty or with probability. The observations may have 
been an indispensable pre-requisite psychologically, e.g., it may 
be that without them no-one would have had an idea of the 
characteristics Q and R or would have entertained the notion 
of their being conjoined. The question is whether, when all 
these psychological pre-conditions have been fulfilled, a person 
can know or rationally conjecture that the presence of Q 
necessarily carries with it that of R. If this were possible in 
any case, he could then infer that every instance of Q would 
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be an instance of R. There are two alternatives to be con- 
sidered, viz., the claim that causal laws are necessary and syn- 
thetic and the claim that they are analytic. 


(1) Causal Laws as Synthetic Necessary Propositions.—It 
seems to me that there are two ways of attacking such attempts 
to justify inductive generalisations. One is analytical, the other 
is epistemological. The analytical way is to analyse the notions 
of ‘ necessary ’ and ‘ synthetic’, as applied to facts or proposi- 
tions, and to try to show that the notion of a necessary synthetic 
fact or proposition is meaningless. This is the more radical 
method ; for, if there can be no such facts or propositions, it 
follows at once that no-one can know any of them. The 
epistemological way is to leave the possibility of synthetic 
necessary facts or propositions an open question ; but to argue 
that, if there are any, we are never in a position to know them. 
This contention might itself take a more or less radical form. 
It might be argued (i) that, with regard to all synthetic proposi- 
tions about nature, we can see that they are not necessary ; or 
(ii) that, with regard to no synthetic proposition about nature, 
can we see that it is necessary. The milder form of the epistemo- 
logical contention would be enough to wreck attempts to justify 
inductive generalisations a priort. Hr. von Wright takes the 
radical analytic path; and obviously if it is open to traffic it 
is the shortest and quickest. 

Hr. von Wright contends that the proposition ‘ There can be 
no necessary synthetic propositions’ is itself necessary and 
analytic. The essence of his argument is as follows. Consider 
the statement ‘ All instances of Q are necessarily instances of 
R’. This means that the proposition ‘ This is an instance of 
R’ follows from ‘This is an instance of Q’; and this means 
that the disjunctive proposition ‘This is either not-Q or R’ 
is a tautology. On the other hand, to say that ‘ All instances of 
Q are instances of R’ is synthetic means that the two char- 
acteristics Q and R are not such that to be R follows logically 
from being Q. Therefore the statement ‘There can be no 
necessary synthetic propositions ’ is itself a tautology. 

Hr. von Wright realises that no-one who believes that there 
are or may be necessary synthetic propositions is likely to be 
much moved by this line of argument. The immediate reaction 
of such a person will be to say: ‘I distinguish between purely 
formal or logical necessity and another kind of necessity. Even 
if purely formal necessity can be defined in terms of following 
logically, and even if the latter can be defined in terms of 
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tautology, I am concerned, not with it, but with what may be 
called non-formal necessity ’. 

His answer to such a contention might be put as follows: 
‘Your non-formal necessity will be irrelevant for the present 
purpose unless you can infer from it that every instance of Q 
will be R. Now suppose (what you cannot deny to be intelligible 
and possible) that someone were to allege that an instance of Q 
which was not R had been found. What are you to say about 
it? Either (i) you may admit that it is a genuine counter- 
instance, or (ii) you may deny this. On the first alternative 
you will have to admit that you were mistaken in thinking that 
the presence of R follows necessarily but non-formally from that 
of Q. On the second alternative you will have to say either 
(a) that this was not really an instance of Q, though it seemed 
to be one, or (6) that this was really an instance of R, though 
it seemed not to be one. Suppose that renewed and more careful 
observation of the alleged counter-instance shows that it answers 
all the tests hitherto accepted for the presence of Q and that it 
fails to answer some of the tests hitherto accepted for the presence 
of R. At this stage you can save the situation only by refusing 
to call anything an instance of Q unless it is manifestly an 
instance of R also ; or by insisting on calling a thing an instance 
of R, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, if it is an in- 
stance of Q. But in that case you have made being R part of 
the definition of being Q, and you have saved your non-formal 
synthetic necessity only at the price of turning it into a formal 
analytic necessity.’ 

Hr. von Wright thinks that the above represents the kernel 
of Hume’s argument about Causation, when stripped of episte- 
mological and psychological features which were non-essential. 
He next considers Kant’s attempt to answer Hume. 

According to Hr. von Wright Kant did prove something 
important in the Analogies of Experience and he did thereby 
fill a serious gap in Hume’s philosophy, but what he proved was 
quite irrelevant to the question of justifying inductive general- 
isations. Kant showed that all transition from sense-data 
propositions to physical-object propositions depends upon 
certain invariant relations among sense-data. If intersubjective 
intercourse is to remain possible, if it is to remain possible to 
draw a distinction between the temporal order in which each 
of us happens to get his sensations and an objective temporal 
order of physical events, certain very general kinds of regularity, 
which have held in the past, must continue to hold in the 
future among our sensations. But we have no means of 
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knowing that the antecedents of these hypotheticals will always 
be fulfilled. 

Moreover, as Kant came to recognise when he wrote the 
Critique of Judgment, even if he had established the Law of 
Universal Causation as an absolutely, and not merely a hypo- 
thetically, necessary proposition, he would not have taken us 
a step towards justifying any particular inductive generalisation. 

Hr. von Wright next gives an account of the views of Fries 
and his school. These philosophers pointed out that no answer 
can be given to Hume along Kantian lines. They held that 
certain synthetic propositions are, and can be seen by inspec- 
tion to be, necessary, and that it is a mistake to ask for a proof 
of them. This type of theory was most fully stated by Apelt, 
who held that the fundamental laws of nature are necessary 
and synthetic but hypothetical propositions which can be known 
by mere reflection on the characteristics involved in them. They 
are of the form ‘ If anything were Q it would necessarily be R ’. 
The only function of experience in natural science is to assure 
us that there are in fact instances of Q. But, when Apelt faces 
the possibility of apparent exceptions to these synthetic and 
necessary laws of nature, his solution is indistinguishable from 
the doctrine that the laws are true by the definitions of their 
terms and are therefore analytic. 

Under the head of Some other Theories of Causation Hr. von 
Wright gives a brief discussion of Whitehead’s theory of Causal 
Perception, Meyerson’s account of scientific explanation, and 
Bradley’s and Bosanquet’s theory of Concrete Universals, con- 
sidered as contributions towards an a priori justification of 
inductive generalisations. His discussion may be summarised 
as follows. 

Whitehead gives a much more satisfactory psychological 
account than Hume of the conditions under which we do in 
fact make anticipations and generalisations when confronted 
with concrete situations. But this provides no a priori guarantee 
that such generalisations and anticipations will hold without 
exception in the future. 

Hr. von Wright interprets Meyerson’s theory that scientific 
explanation consists in showing the ‘identity’ of cause and 
effect to mean that it consists in showing that the consequent 
of a causal proposition is logically entailed by its antecedent. 
He admits that this is very often true (it is in fact the element 
of truth in the Conventionalist Theory, which has yet to be 
discussed) ; but, where it holds, causal laws give no justification 
for making predictions. I should doubt whether the above 
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interpretation of Meyerson’s theory is altogether adequate. 
I think that he was more concerned with another sense in 
which cause and effect may be said to be ‘ only psychologically 
different ’, viz., where there is quantitative identity in some 
important respect. (e.g., conservation of mass or of energy) 
together with qualitative dissimilarity. This kind of identity 
between cause and effect does not make causal laws analytical, 
though it certainly does nothing towards providing an a priori 
justification for inductive inference. 

The interpretation which is put on Bosanquet’s theory of 
Concrete Universals in relation to inductive inference is as 
follows. A concrete universal is identified with a Natural 
Kind, in Mill’s sense of the word. The theory assumes (i) that 
all instances of a given Natural Kind K have the same causal 
properties, and (ii) that the presence or absence of a few easily 
recognisable qualities in an individual is a conclusive test of 
whether it does or does not belong to a certain Natural Kind. 
We may admit the importance of the facts which are expressed 
by the doctrine of Natural Kinds, but we are faced with the 
usual dilemma if an instance should be met which answers all 
the tests for belonging to the Natural Kind K and yet does not 
have the effects which members of that Kind have hitherto been 
found to have. (That this is not a purely imaginary case is well 
illustrated by the discovery of isotopes.) In presence of such 
cases we have either to give up the alleged causal law or to save 
it by making it an analytical proposition. 


(2) Causal Laws as Analytical Propositions.—Hr. von Wright 
introduces the subject of the part played by conventions in 
science by discussing two examples, the melting-point of 
phosphorus and the impact of billiard balls. 

We have become familiar with instances of a kind of matter 
which have had certain fairly easily recognisable characteristics, 
X, Y, and Z, severally common and collectively peculiar to them. 
We have given the name ‘ Phosphorus’ to matter of this kind, 
without necessarily committing ourselves to defining ‘ Phos- 
phorus ’ as matter which has the properties X, Y, and Z, or 
indeed in any other way. We find that all the instances of 
Phosphorus on which we have tried the experiment melt at 
44° C., and we generalise this into the law ‘ Phosphorus melts 
at 44° C.’. Then we meet with a bit of matter which has the 
properties X, Y, and Z but does not melt at 44° C. 

If our generalisation means ‘ Everything that has the qualities 
X, Y, and Z melts at 44° C.’, it has been refuted. But we may 
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admit the counter-instance and yet save the law ‘ Phosphorus 
melts at 44°C.’ in at least two ways. (i) We may set about 
defining ‘Phosphorus’, and we may decide to make melting 
at 44°C. part of the definition. (ii) Another course, which we 
are more likely to follow, is to say that ‘ Phosphorus ’ is a sub- 
stance ‘of a certain molecular and atomic structure; and that 
melting at 44° C. is an infallible sign of this structure, whilst 
the conjunction of qualities X, Y, and Z, though in general a 
trustworthy indication, is not an infallible sign of it. In either 
case the generalisation has been saved by being made analytical. 
(I can well remember from the days when I did organic chem- 
istry the following situation. We were told that so-and-so melts 
at n° C. We tried an alleged sample of so-and-so and found 
that it did not melt exactly at n° C. This was explained by 
saying that these samples were not ‘ chemically pure ’ so-and-so. 
And, finally, when one asked for a criterion for determining when 
a sample of so-and-so 7s chemically pure, one was told that the 
most reliable and convenient test was to see whether it melted 
at n° C.) 

Consider now the law that a billiard ball starts to move when 
hit by another ball. So soon as we meet with counter-instances 
we find that all kinds of qualifying conditions, some positive and 
some negative, have to be inserted. The ball must not be stuck 
to the table, the moving body which strikes it must not be too 
light, and so on. Most of these conditions are generally fulfilled 
or are so obvious that we do not need to mention them. Now 
we are liable to say that, when all relevant circumstances have 
been explicitly introduced into the statement of a law, it will 
hold without exception. But this can be guaranteed only in 
one way, viz., by adopting the convention that, when all the 
known relevant conditions are fulfilled and yet the consequent 
does not follow, we shall say that there must be some unknown 
relevant condition which is unfulfilled in the present case. 

Generally the considerations which have been mentioned 
in the example of the melting-point of Phosphorus and those 
which have been mentioned in the example of impact are both 
involved together. H.g., we talk of the melting-point of a sub- 
stance ; but we very soon find that the melting-point of any 
substance varies with the pressure, that Phosphorus exists in 
different allotropic forms with different melting-points under 
the same pressure, and so on. Take, e.g., the ‘law’ that water 
boils at 100° C. under normal atmospheric pressure. This might 
be regarded as part of the definition of ‘ pure water’, or again 
as the definition of ‘ 100° C.’. 
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There is, then, no doubt that generalisations which begin by 
being synthetic and contingent, very often end by becoming 
analytic and necessary. As the transition is gradual, one is 
very liable to combine in a muddled way the synthetic character 
of their earlier phases with the necessary character of their 


later phases, and so to think of them as being both synthetic _ 


and necessary throughout their history. 

Some philosophers have thought that the fact that scientific 
laws tend to become analytical propositions disposes of the 
problem of justifying inductive inferences. Hr. von Wright 
has no difficulty in showing that they are mistaken. Suppose 
that the proposition ‘Phosphorus melts at 44° C.’ has become 
analytic. Associated with it is the synthetic proposition ‘ Any- 
thing that answers to all the tests for Phosphorus other than 
that of melting at 44° C. will also melt at 44° C.’. Undoubtedly 
we are strongly inclined to believe this proposition, and to act 
on our belief. But the mere fact that we should not call a sub- 
stance ‘ Phosphorus’ if it failed to melt at 44° C. is no ground 
for this belief. What causes and what seems to justify belief 
in the synthetic proposition is, not the analytic proposition, 
but the mass of empirical facts which have given rise to the con- 
vention which has made ‘ Phosphorus melts at 44° C.’ analytic. 
So we are back, where we started, at the problem of justifying 
a synthetic universal generalisation on the basis of a 100 % 
statistical proposition about a limited class of observed instances. 


(III) ATTEMPTS TO JUSTIFY INDUCTION 
A POSTERIORI. 


(A) DEMONSTRATIVE. 


An attempt to justify an inductive generalisation is a posteriori 
if it uses as a premiss the fact that such and such instances have 
been observed and have been found to have such and such 
characteristics. Such an argument may claim to be either 
demonstrative or only problematic. In the former case the 
observations, either alone or in conjunction with certain other 
premisses, are alleged to entail the generalisation. In the 
latter case they are alleged only to make the generalisation 
highly probable. At present we are concerned only with demon- 
strative arguments. Hr. von Wright distinguishes two kinds 
of attempt at demonstrative justification, viz., the theory of 
induction as an Inverse Process of Deduction and the theory of 
induction as an Eliminative Process. 
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(1) Induction as the Inverse of Deduction.—This method is 
associated with Jevons and particularly with Whewell, but 
both Galileo and Leibniz had already made -statements about 
induction which seem to imply this theory of it. 

In essence the account which it gives of induction is that we 
first brood over a mass of observed data and try to conjecture 
a generalisation which will fit them all, and then we see whether 
the data can be deduced from the conjectured generalisation. 
If they can, we say that the generalisation has been ‘ verified ’. 
The classical instance of this is the discovery and verification 
of the law that the planets move in ellipses about the sun as 
focus, which was the subject of so much controversy between 
Mill and Whewell. 

The main points which Hr. von Wright makes are these. 
(i) Opponents of Whewell were inclined to confine their attention 
to very simple cases where there is no difficulty in guessing a 
suitable generalisation and no doubt that the generalisation 
proposed fits all the data. They overlooked the fact that in 
advanced sciences it may be very difficult to think of any simple 
generalisation that covers the data, and that when one has done 
so elaborate deduction may be needed to show that it fits them. 
(ii) On the other hand, Whewell’s theory gives no justification 
for believing that the generalisation which fits all the data 
extends beyond them, e.g., that the unobserved intermediate 
positions of the planet fell on the curve which fits the observed 
positions or that its future positions will fall on the same curve 
as its past ones. 

In fact all that Whewell’s method will prove is that a certain 
generalisation is one of those which is consistent with all the 
observed instances. In order to justify inductive inference 
demonstratively we should have to prove that there is one and 
only one generalisation consistent with the data and that this 
will apply also to instances not included among the data. 


(2) Induction as an Eliminative Process—Hr. von Wright 
treats eliminative induction in terms of the notions of Sufficient 
and of Necessary Conditions. I am quite sure that he is correct 
in this, and I welcome his elaborate discussion all the more 
because I adopted the same line of approach in the first of my 
two articles on The Principles of Demonstrative Induction in 
Vol. XXXIX of Minp. Hr. von Wright’s treatment has one 
great advantage over mine. By recognising the possibility of 
disjunctive necessary conditions, beside that of conjunctive 
sufficient conditions, he introduces a symmetry and completeness 
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which were lacking in my treatment. I propose now to give, in 
my own way and in my own notation, an account of necessary 
and sufficient conditions based on what Hr. von Wright has put 
forward in the Thesis and with greater elaboration in the Article. 

I will first make some remarks about notation. I shall use 
small letters, such as p, g, and 7, to denote characteristics which 
are simple, i.e., involve neither negation, conjunction, nor 
disjunction. I shall use large letters, such as P, Q, and R, to 
denote characteristics which may be simple but may also be 
synthesised out of simple characteristics by single or repeated 
or combined applications of negation, conjunction, and dis- 
junction. Thus, e.g., P would cover such cases as p, D, pvq. 
p &q].v.7r, and so on. I shall denote the proposition ‘ z is P ’ 
by P(x), the proposition ‘xz is P and Q’ by P & Q(z), and the 
proposition ‘z is P or Q’ by Pv Q(z). I shall use Q to denote 
a characteristic of which we are seeking either the sufficient 
or the necessary conditions. I shall denote its possible sufficient 
conditions by P,, P,, etc., and its possible necessary conditions 
by R,, Re, etc. 

The statement that P is a sufficient condition of Q means 
that every instance of P is an instance of Q. It may be symbol- 
ised by PoQ; so we have 


PoQ = P(x) 5 . Q(z) Df. 
The statement that R is a necessary condition of Q means 


that every instance of Q is an instance of R. It may be 
symbolised by RvQ; so we have 


Rv Q = Q(z) >, R(x) Df. 


The following propositions follow immediately from these 
definitions. 

(i) RvQ=QoR. (ii) PoQ=QoP. (iii) RvQ = QvR. 
(iv) A sufficient condition of a sufficient condition of Q is a 
sufficient condition of Q. (v) A necessary condition of a neces- 
sary condition of Q is a necessary condition of Q. (vi) If P is 
a sufficient condition of Q it is a sufficient condition of every 
necessary condition of Q. (vii) If R is a necessary condition 
of Q every sufficient condition of Q is a sufficient condition of R. 

The next point to notice is a certain lack of symmetry between 
necessary and sufficient conditions. (i) It is plain from the 
definition of Rv Q that, if Q has any necessary conditions, they 
must all be present in every instance of Q. If we contrapose 
this, we get the equivalent negative proposition ‘ No character- 
istic which is absent from any instance of Q can be a necessary 
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condition of Q’. An immediate consequence of this is that, 
if Q has several necessary conditions, they must all be logically 
and causally compatible with each other. (ii) On the other 
hand, it is plain from the definition of PoQ that, even if Q has 
some sufficient condition in every instance in which it occurs, 
there is no need for all its sufficient conditions to be present 
in even a single instance of it. In some instances the sufficient 
condition P, might be present, in others this might be absent 
and another sufficient condition P, might be present, and so on. 
It is plain, then, that Q might have a number of sufficient con- 
ditions which are logically or causally incompatible with each 
other. (iii) What corresponds, in the case of sufficient con- 
ditions, to proposition (i) about necessary conditions is the 
following. If Q has any sufficient conditions, they must all 
be absent from any instance from which Q is absent.. If we 
contrapose this, we get the equivalent negative proposition 
‘No characteristic which is present in any instance from which 
Q is absent can be a sufficient condition of Q’. It is on these 
two principles that eliminative induction rests. 

We pass now to the distinction between simple and composite 
conditions. It follows at once from our definitions that dis- 
junctively composite sufficient conditions and conjunctively com- 
posite necessary conditions are of no particular interest. For 
it is immediately obvious that 


(Pr V P2)oQ . = : pyoQ. & . p.oQ 


(7, &r.)vQ. = irvQ.&.7,vQ. 


On the other hand, conjunctively composite sufficient condi- 
tions and disjunctwely composite necessary conditions are 
interesting and important. It may be that p, is not a sufficient 
condition of Q and that p, is not a sufficient condition of Q, 
but that the conjunction p, & p, is a sufficient condition of Q; 
i.e., there may be instances of p, which are not Q and instances 
of p, which are not Q, but no instances of p, & p, which are not 
Q. Again, it may be that 7, is not a necessary condition of Q 
and that 7, is not a necessary condition of Q, but that the dis- 
junction 7, v7, is a necessary condition of Q; 7.e., there may 
be instances of Q which are not 7, and instances of Q which are 
not 7, but no instances of Q which are not either 7, or 72. 

This leads to the notion of what I called a ‘ Smallest Sufficient 
Condition ’ in my article on Demonstrative Induction. I see now 
that this must be supplemented by the parallel notion of what 
I will call a ‘Smallest Necessary Condition’. The definitions 


and 
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of these notions are as follows. P is a smallest sufficient 
condition of Q if it is a sufficient condition of Q, and either 
{i) it is a simple characteristic p, or (ii) it is a conjunctive char- 
acteristic p, & p.& .. . p, such that if any of the conjuncts 
be omitted what remains is not a sufficient condition of Q. 

R is a smallest necessary condition of Q if it is a necessary 
condition of Q, and either (i) it is a simple characteristic r, or 
{ii) it is a disjunctive characteristic 7; V7,V .. . 7, such that 
if any of the alternants be omitted what remains is not a necessary 
condition of Q. 

Even if Q has a sufficient condition in every instance in which 
it occurs, it is possible that none of its sufficient conditions is 
simple. And, if Q has necessary conditions, it is possible that 
none of them are simple. I propose to call any simple character- 
istic or conjunction of such characteristics which is part of any 
smallest sufficient condition of Q a Contributory Condition of Q. 
Thus every smallest sufficient condition of Q is either simple 
or is a conjunction of a number of simple contributory conditions. 
I propose to call any simple characteristic or disjunction of such 
characteristics which is part of any smallest necessary condition 
of Q a Substitutable Requirement of Q. Thus every smallest 
necessary condition of Q is either simple or is a disjunction of 
a number of simple substitutable requirements. 

It is evident from the definition of a sufficient condition that, 
if P is a sufficient condition of Q, then the conjunction of P 
with any other characteristic is also a sufficient condition of Q. 
Similarly, if R is a necessary condition of Q, the disjunction 
of R with any other characteristic is also a necessary condition 
of Q. The notions of smallest sufficient and smallest necessary 
conditions are important in cutting out the trivialities which 
would otherwise arise from these facts. 

It would be possible to arrange simple contributory conditions 
in a kind of hierarchy of what I will call ‘ Dispensability ’ in 
the following way. -(i) Suppose that Q has one and only one 
smallest sufficient condition. Then we can say that all its simple 
contributory conditions are ‘equally indispensable’. (ii) Sup- 
pose that Q has several smallest sufficient conditions. It may 
be that some of its simple contributory conditions are present 
in all of these, that some are present in all but one of them, 
that some are present in all but two of them, and so on. Then 
we could say that those of the first kind are ‘ indispensable ’, 
that those of the second kind have ‘ dispensability of the first 
degree’, that those of the third kind have ‘dispensability of 
the second degree ’, and so on. 
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Lastly, it is worth remarking that several of Q’s smallest 
sufficient conditions might be present together in the same 
instance of Q. In that case I should say that Q was ‘ over- 
determined’. #.g., a person may believe that a certain decision 
would be right and also that it would give pleasure to himself. 
Either of these beliefs, in conjunction with his conative and 
emotional dispositions, might suffice, in the absence of the 
other, to determine this decision. If so, the decision is over- 
determined. 

We come now to a very important point which Hr. von Wright 
makes, and which I had also made in my article on Demonstrative 
Induction. There is nothing in the definition of a sufficient 
condition, to guarantee either (i) that every characteristic has a 
sufficient condition, or (11) that, even if Q has one or more smallest 
sufficient conditions, there may not be instances in which Q occurs 
without any of these sufficient conditions being present. Similarly, 
there is nothing in the definition of a necessary condition to guar- 
antee that every characteristic has a necessary condition. An im- 
mediate consequence of this is that it is logically possible that 
P should be an indispensable contributory condition of Q with- 
out being a necessary condition of Q. For to say that it is an 
indispensable contributory condition of Q is to say that it is a 
conjunct in all the smallest sufficient conditions of Q, whilst 
to say that it is a necessary condition of Q is to say that it is 
present in every instance of Q. Now, if there can be instances 
of Q in which none of its smallest sufficient conditions are present, 
it is plain that there may be instances of Q in which none of its 
indispensable contributory conditions are present. 

The minimum assumption that will avoid these consequences 
is the following. Let us assume that, whatever characteristic 
Q may be, every instance in which it occurs is characterised by 
some sufficient condition of it. This is what I called the Postulate 
of Smallest Sufficient Conditions and it is one form in which the 
Law of Causation might be stated. It follows at once from this 
postulate that the disjunction of all Q’s smallest sufficient con- 
ditions is a necessary condition of Q. And from this it follows 
immediately that any indispensable contributory condition which 
Q may have is a necessary condition of Q. 

It is easy to show, as Hr. von Wright does, that it follows 
from the same postulate that the conjunction of all Q’s necessary 
conditions is a sufficient condition of Q. For, as we have seen, 
it follows that one of Q’s necessary conditions is the disjunction 
of all its smallest sufficient conditions. But this disjunction is 
also a sufficient condition of Q. Therefore the conjunction of 
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it with anything else (and therefore with the rest of Q’s necessary 
conditions) is a sufficient condition of Q. 

I very much doubt whether this proposition is what people 
have in mind when it seems self-evident to them that a con- 
junction of all Q’s necessary conditions must be a sufficient 
condition of Q. I suspect that when people talk of ‘ necessary 
conditions ’ they are often thinking of contributory conditions. 
Every contributory condition of Q is necessary, not indeed to 
Q itself, but to at least one of Q’s smallest sufficient conditions. 
And it is an analytical proposition that a conjunction of all Q’s 
contributory conditions would constitute a sufficient condition 
of Q; for between them they would constitute all Q’s smallest 
sufficient conditioris, and would thus in general over-determine Q. 

This is as much as I need say about the formal logic of sufficient 
and of necessary conditions. It remains to consider the applica- 
tion of it to eliminative induction. 

As Hr. von Wright points out, it is plain that there are two 
and only two fundamental ‘ Methods’ of eliminative induction. 
One is concerned with eliminating possible sufficient conditions, 
and cannot be used directly for dealing with possible necessary 
conditions; the other is concerned with eliminating possible 
necessary conditions, and cannot be used directly to deal with 
possible sufficient conditions. 

Suppose we want to find the necessary conditions of Q. We 
rely on the principle that no characteristic which, absent in any 
instance of Q, can be a necessary condition of Q. We therefore 
take a number of instances of Q which agree in as few respects 
as possible except the presence of Q. We find what is common 
to all of them other than Q itself. Then this common part con- 
tains all the necessary conditions of Q. It may, of course, con- 
tain characteristics which are not necessary conditions of Q; 
and further and more variegated instances of Q might enable 
us to eliminate some of these. It is evident that this is in essence 
the Method of Agreement. 

Hr. von Wright does not tell us in detail how to perform the 
process of finding all the possible necessary conditions which 
are consistent with a given set of instances of Q, so I will take 
an example to illustrate the Method of Agreement. The rule 
may be stated as follows. ‘Take the disjunction of all the 
conjunctions of characteristics other than Q, in each of the in- 
stances. Express this as a conjunction of terms in which each 
conjunct is either (a) simple, or (b) a disjunction of simple terms. 
Then each conjunct is a possible necessary condition of Q.’ 
Now for an example. 
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Suppose that we have the three instances Q & 7, & r, & 73 (a), 
Q&r, & rz & 7, (b), and Q&r, & 7, & F; (c) to begin with. We 
take the disjunction 

1, & 7, & 1s .V 217 Ey Fs .V. 1, EF, KF. 

It-is very easy to show that this boils down to 7, & .r, v7. 
So at this stage the possible necessary conditions of Q are 7, 
and r,V73, 1.€., one simple condition and one composite dis- 
junctive condition. Suppose now that a further instance 
Q&7, &7,&7, (d) is observed. We must now take the dis- 
junction of 7, & 7, & 7, with what was left standing by the 
first three instances, viz., r, &.7,v7;. This works out to 
1, Vig. &.7,V7,.&.72V73. It is interesting to note that the 
additional instance has not reduced the number of possible 
necessary conditions of Q. It has in fact increased it from two 
to three. But it has reduced the strength of the conditions. 
For the first three instances left open the possibility that the 
simple characteristic 7, might be a necessary condition of Q. 
The addition of the fourth instance has eliminated this possi- 
bility and shown that Q has no simple necessary condition, but 
at most disjunctive ones. 

Suppose next that we want to find the sufficient conditions 
of Q. We rely on the principle that no characteristic which is 
present in any instance from which Q is absent can be a sufficient 
condition of Q. We also use the postulate that in every instance 
of Q there is a sufficient condition of it. In this case we take 
(i) an instance in which Q is present, e.9., p, & po & p; & Q (a). 
(ii) A number of other instances which between them resemble 
the first as much as possible except in the fact that Q is absent 
in all of them. E.g., they might be p, & p, & fz & Q (b) and 
py & pe & ps & Q (c). The argument would run as follows. In 
virtue of our postulate we know that the first. instance must 
contain a smallest sufficient condition of Q. But this might be 
either p, & p, & ps or py & Po OF Py & pg OF ps & py OF P, OF Pz 
or ps. The first counter-instance eliminates the possibility that 
it is p, & p, (and therefore also the possibilities that it is p, 
and that it is p,). The second counter-instance eliminates the 
possibility that it is p, & ps (and therefore also the possibilities 
that it is p, and that it is ps). So at this stage the possibilities 
which remain are that the sufficient condition of Q in the first 
instance was either p, & p, or p, & p. & p;.. Suppose now that - 
another counter-instance p, & ji,&p;&Q (d) were found. 
This would eliminate the possibility that p, & p, is a sufficient 
condition of Q. We should be left with the conclusion that 
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nothing less than p, & p, & ps; was sufficient to produce Q in 
the first of our instances, and therefore that p,, p2, and p, were 
all indispensable contributory conditions. 

It is evident that the reasoning just described is in essence 
the Method of Difference. The following important difference 
between the ranges of the two Methods should be noted. Since 
all the necessary conditions of Q must be present in every instance 
of Q, a single instance gives us the field within which all possible 
necessary conditions of Q are contained. The further instances 
used by the Method of Difference simply serve to reduce this 
field. But we have no guarantee that all the smallest sufficient 
conditions of Q are present in any one instance of it. So the 
positive instance in the Method of Difference gives us only the 
field within which the smallest sufficient condition of Q in that 
instance roust lie. The counter-instances may between them 
reduce that field to a single possibility, as they did in the example 
given above ; but even so they leave open the possibility that 
Q may have many other smallest sufficient conditions in other 
instances of its occurrence. 

Hr. von Wright points out the following important limitation 
of eliminative methods, whether applied to finding sufficient 
or necessary conditions. Either the process of elimination leaves 
several alternative possible necessary or sufficient conditions, 
as the case may be, still standing ; or, if not, the one alternative 
left is, in the case of necessary conditions, the disjunction of 
all the simple characteristics in the various instances of Q, and, 
in the case of ‘sufficient conditions, the conjunction of all the 
simple characteristics in the single instance of Q. Thus one 
always knows beforehand what the end of the process of elimina- 
tion must be if it is to succeed in eliminating all alternatives 
but one. The reason for this is plain. Suppose, e¢.g., that the 
positive instance in the Method of Difference is p, & p, & p3& Q (a). 
Then evidently the whole conjunction p, & p, & p; is one can- 
didate for the office of smallest sufficient condition of Q. Now 
all that the Method of Difference can do is to eliminate the claims 
of selections from it, such as p, & p, or ps, to be sufficient con- 
ditions. Therefore so long as any other candidate remains 
standing the most complex conjunction remains as a possible 
candidate. The argument is precisely similar in the case of 
necessary conditions and the Method of Agreement, with ‘ dis- 
junction ’ substituted for ‘ conjunction ’. 

We have seen that it follows from the definition of ‘P is a 
sufficient condition of Q’ that this is equivalent to ‘P is a 
necessary condition of Q’. This fact enables us to use the 
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Method of Agreement indirectly for finding the sufficient con- 
ditions of Q. For this purpose we should have to take a number 
of instances which agree in the absence of Q but in other respects 
differ among themselves as much as possible. Any character- 
istic other than Q which is common to all of them is a possible 
necessary condition of Q. Therefore the negation of any such 
characteristic is a possible sufficient condition of Q. 

The following point is worth noting about this indirect ap- 
plication of the Method of Agreement. All the necessary con- 
ditions of Q must be present in any instance of Q. Therefore 
the negations of these will include all the sufficient conditions 
of Q. Thus this method gives us a field which includes all the 
sufficient conditions of Q, whilst the direct application of the 
Method of Difference for finding sufficient conditions is con- 
cerned only with the smallest sufficient condition of Q in the 
particular instance of Q under investigation. 

In a similar way the Method of Difference may be used 
indirectly for finding the smallest necessary conditions of Q. 
This depends on the fact that, if Q is a necessary condition of 
R, then R is a sufficient condition of Q, and conversely. For 
this purpose we should have to take (i) an instance in which Q 
was absent, and (ii) a number of instances which between them 
resemble the first as much as possible except that Q is present 
in all of them. Let us suppose that the Postulate of Smallest 
Sufficient Conditions applies to negative characteristics, like Q, 
as well as to positive characteristics like Q. Then the con- 
junction of characteristics other than Q in the first instance 
must either be or contain a smallest sufficient condition of Q. 
Any factor or combination of factors common to this and to one 
or more of the instances in which Q is present can be rejected 
from the class of possible sufficient conditions of Q. What 
remain are possible sufficient conditions of Q. Therefore the 
negations of these are possible necessary conditions of Q. 

This completes the account of the formal logic of methods 
of elimination. 

The question that remains is this. Is it possible to infer with 
certainty from data such as we have been considering, by means 
of Methods of Elimination, general propositions about the neces- 
sary or the sufficient conditions of a given characteristic Q ? 

Hr. von Wright points out that this question may be divided 
into three, which are often not clearly distinguished, but which 
form a hierarchy. They may be formulated as follows. (i) Is it 
ever possible to show that, if Q has necessary or has sufficient 
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conditions, then the only hypothesis about these conditions 
which is consistent with our empirical data is so-and-so ? 
(ii) Is it ever possible to show that, if certain general proposi- 
tions about nature be granted in addition to the empirical data, 
then it would follow from the principles and the data together 
that the necessary or the sufficient conditions of Q are so-and- 
so? (ii) If so, can we know that these principles are true and 
therefore infer with certainty that the necessary or the sufficient 
conditions of Q are so-and-so ? 

The answer to the first question is Yes. But our enthusiasm 
over this answer is damped when we remember that we can be 
certain beforehand that, if the Method of Elimination does leave 
only one hypothesis standing, this will necessarily be the most 
complex one that is consistent with the data. 

The answer to the second question is as follows. (a) It is 
quite evident that some general principle about nature must 
be added to the data if the Eliminative Method is to lead to any 
positive categorical conclusion. For the Method applied to the 
data alone leads directly only to negative results, viz., that such 
and such hypotheses about the conditions of Q must be rejected 
as inconsistent with the data. Even if in this way we can 
eliminate all the alternative hypotheses but one, we have no 
right to accept the one survivor unless we are granted the premiss 
that Q has necessary conditions and that it has sufficient con- 
ditions not only in this instance but in every instance. As we 
have seen, the latter premiss carries the former with it. So 
what I have called the ‘ Postulate of Smallest Sufficient Con- 
ditions’ and what Hr. von Wright calls the ‘ Deterministic 
Assumption ’ is certainly needed ; but is it enough ? 

(6) It is certain that something else is needed too. In our 
examples of the Methods we have made it appear as if the 
instances under consideration have, and are known to have, 
only a small number of characteristics, all of which have been 
distinguished, recognised, and labelled with p’s or r’s,, When 
we remember that the characteristics may include, beside pure 
qualities, relational properties both non-dispositional and dis- 
positional, it is plain that this appearance is misleading. So, 
although it might be possible for an angel with a microscopic 
and a telescopic eye to fulfil the conditions for answering 
question (ii) in the affirmative without any other postulate but 
the Deterministic Assumption, it is certain that beings like our- 
selves are not in a position to do so unless some further postulate 
is granted. It is plain that the postulate needed is one that 
will place some limitation on the number of characteristics which 
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need to be considered in reference to the question: ‘ What are 
the necessary or the sufficient conditions of Q ?’ 

Hr. von Wright points out that it would not be enough to 
know that the number of independent characteristics is finite, 
2.e., that there is some number or other which it does not exceed. 
The smallest assumption on these lines which would be of any 
use is that: the number of independent characteristics does not 
exceed a certain assigned number, e.g., 1000. An alternative 
postulate would be that certain classes or characteristics can be 
ruled out as irrelevant to a given characteristic Q, and that we 
can have exhaustive knowledge of all the other characteristics 
of each instance of Q under consideration. In general what is 
wanted is some principle in virtue of which it is possible to know 
when we have exhaustive knowledge of all the characteristics 
of our instances which are relevant to Q. Hr. von Wright 
calls such a postulate, no matter what particular form it may 
take, the postulate of ‘Completely Known Instances’. 

So the third question depends for its answer on the answer 
to the question whether we know or have rational grounds for 
believing the Deterministic Assumption and some form of the 
postulate of Completely Known Instances. 

Now there are two alternatives to be considered, wiz., (i) that 
these postulates are a priori propositions, or (ii) that they are 
themselves empirical generalisations. I am not sure that I 
understand Hr. von Wright’s argument about the consequences 
of supposing that the postulates are a priori propositions. I 
propose therefore to substitute for it the following argument, 
which appears to lead to much the same conclusions and may 
really be the same as his. 

Suppose that A, B, and C are any three propositions such 
that A & B entails C. (H.g., A might be ‘ All men are mortal ’, 
B might be ‘Socrates is a man’, and C might be ‘ Socrates is 
mortal’). Then it follows that A entails BvC. (£.g., it follows 
that ‘ All men are mortal’ entails ‘ Hither Socrates is not a man 
or Socrates is mortal’.) “Of course it equally follows that B 
entails Av; but we need not consider both these consequences 
for our present purpose. Now suppose that A is a necessary 
proposition. Then (i) it is true, and therefore anything which 
it entails is true. And (ii) anything which it entails is necessary. 
Therefore if A & B entails C and A is necessary, it follows that 
BvC is necessary, or, what is equivalent, that the conjunction 
B&C is impossible. Now this is equivalent to ‘Either B is 
impossible or C is necessary or B entails C’. 
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Let us now apply this bit of formal logic to the supposition 
that the Inductive Postulates are a priori, 1.e., necessary pro- 
positions. It is alleged that the postulates A in conjunction 
with the instantial propositions B entail the inductive general- 
isation C. Suppose that the postulates are necessary proposi- 
tions. Then it follows that either the instantial propositions 
are impossible or the inductive generalisations is necessary or 
that the instantial propositions entail the inductive generalisa- 
tion. Now all these three alternatives are palpably absurd. 
Therefore we must reject one at least of the premisses which 
led to them. Now one premiss was that the postulates are 
a priori, and the other is that the postulates together with the 
instantial propositions entail the inductive generalisation. So 
there is no hope in this direction of justifying inductive general- 
isations as deductive inferences from instantial propositions 
and general postulates about nature. 

It is even more obvious that the other alternative, viz., that 
the postulates are themselves inductive generalisations, leads to 
nothing but a vicious circle or a vicious infinite regress. So 
we may conclude that no justification of inductive generalisation 
along these lines is possible. 


(To be continued.) 
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Il._THE EXTRA-LINGUISTIC REFERENCE 
OF LANGUAGE (II). 


By: Everett W. Hatt. 


“It is easy to assent to the statement ‘in the beginning was the word ’. 
This view underlies the philosophies of Plato and Carnap and of most 
of the intermediate metaphysicians.”—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


II. DESIGNATION OF THE OBJECT-LANGUAGE. 


“*Tetoo’” Carnap assures us, “‘ means (designates) house.” 4 
A colleague of mine, of Carnapian persuasion, illustrates this 
“* Chien ’ designates dog’, and more gener- 
ally, ‘A’ designates A”. The point of Russell’s bon mot 
quoted at the head of this page is obvious. 

How is a word or sentence about extra-linguistic matter of 
fact related to the matter of fact it is about? It is simple to 
say that the former designates the latter, and that it can do so 
through certain associations set up in the speaker’s earlier history. 
But, interestingly enough, to say anything like this requires the 
use of words about words (at a higher semantical level than those 
we are talking about). Furthermore, what the words we are 
talking about refer to does not enter our sentence in propria 
persona, but only as referred to by other words (such as ‘ what 
the words are associated with through the speaker’s earlier 
experience ’). So we have, ‘Igloo’ designates the matter of 
fact with which ‘ igloo ’ has come to be associated in the speaker’s 
experience. Why balk, then, at “‘‘ Igloo’ designates house ” or 
even ‘“ ‘ A’ designates A” ? 

Yet we do balk for we object to being landed in the lingua- 
centric predicament. We find we cannot say anything about 
the relation between language and matter of fact. In “‘ A’ 
designates A” we have a metalinguistic statement which by its 
form indicates or reflects the relation of designation. But this 
form amounts to a correlation of the name of an expression with 
an expression. Can it then be taken to reflect the relation of 
designation between an expression and something extra-linguistic / 

Now, my feeling is that, by stressing the pure and the formal 
character of the semantics he is presenting, Carnap means to 
tule out all consideration of the designation of zero-level ex- 


1 Introduction to Semantics, p. 13 (page references to Carnap, unless 
otherwise specified, will be to this book). 
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pressions, 7.e., of any expressions save names of expressions. 
However, I may be wrong here. For, an arbitrarily constructed 
semantics (as contrasted with a descriptive semantics) might 
attempt to reflect a common relation (designation) to be found 
obtaining between (1) names of expressions and those expressions 
and (2) expressions and extra-linguistic designata. This might 
even be formal in character, in one sense, namely, in that we do 
not attempt to specify any definite designata of any specific 
zero-level terms, but deal only with the general nature of any 
such relation, and, furthermore, in that this general nature is 
reflected in or similar to a symbolic structure by which we 
represent designation as obtaining between a name of an ex- 
pression and the expression named. For example, in “‘ A’ 
designates A” we have a paradigm of a correlation (between 
an expression and its designatum); it may be supposed that 
we arbitrarily decide that if, but only if, a similar correlation 
holds between A and some matter of fact will we allow that A 
designates that matter of fact. It is possible, I say, that Carnap 
means to accept this view. He may mean to hold that “‘ A’ 
designates A” reflects, formally, the relation of designation at 
all levels, and thus that although it cannot occur at the zero- 
level (it is a metalinguistic statement), yet it somehow shows us 
what we must have if a zero-level term is to designate an extra- 
linguistic fact. If this be Carnap’s view, then he is not (supposing 
the view tenable) in the lingua-centric predicament, i.¢., he is 
not in the. position of saying that only names of expressions 
(never expressions which are not names of expressions) stand 
in the relation of designation to something else, or conversely, 
that only expressions (never extra-linguistic matter of fact) 
can be designata. But, though there seem to be grounds for 
saying that this is his view, I do not believe that it is. This 
leads us to a somewhat more careful presentation of his position. 

Pure semantics, Carnap tells us, should be clearly distinguished 
from descriptive semantics (pp. 11-12). The latter investigates 
the designation of symbols in historically given languages; it 
is factual. Pure semantics is concerned with arbitrarily con- 
structed systems. By this Carnap seems to mean that for pure 
semantics ‘ designates in S’ (or ‘ true in S’) is wholly a function 
of rules in S (pp. 12, 24 ff.), and furthermore, that rules in S 
are arbitrary in the sense that they presuppose nothing about 
matter of fact. It therefore seems clear that what any expres- 
sion in § designates or whether any sentence in S is true can be 
fully decided (in pure semantics) simply by a knowledge of S, 
z.e., without any knowledge of matter of fact. Therefore (I 
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conclude), pure semantics cannot say anything about the desig- 
nation or truth of any expression at zero-level, for to do so would 
involve an assertion (however general and abstract) about matter 
of fact as well as about language, and would therefore be 
descriptive. 

This conclusion (though explicitly mine) seems to be fairly 
drawn ; that is, Carnap seems to accept it. He tells us that 
the rules for designation in any (pure) semantical system, S, 
ultimately rest on enumeration of the form, “ ‘a’ designates a” 
(where both “a” and ‘a’, “a” being the name of ‘a’, occur 
in §).3 That is, Sidigaithind is wholly a relation within S, 
therefore within a language (semantical) system, therefore not 
a relation of language or linguistic elements to extra-linguistic 
fact. 

It might be thought that there is an exception to this con- 
clusion in Carnap’s wider definition of ‘synonymous with’ 
(where terms in different systems may be synonymous) (D12-2, 
p. 55). This definition amounts to saying that terms in different 
semantical systems are synonymous if they designate the same 
entity. 2 That is, it would seem that here ‘the same entity ’ 

cop A gy preehoye = +" rf y 
eee d 

: in the simple ‘system. ‘Ss ‘designates’ is defined: “a; designates 
(an entity) u in S,; = Df a, is the first and uw the second member in one 
of the following pairs: (a) ‘a’, Chicago; (b) ‘b’, New York; (c) ‘c’ 
Carmel; (d) ‘P’, the property of being large; (e) ‘Q’, the property of 
having a harbor” (p. 32). Here the important thing to note is that 
the designata, as well as the expressions designating them, are said to be 
in S, therefore are themselves expressions. No way of determining the 
designation of these expressions (which are not names of expressions) is 
given. It is apparently no problem for pure semantics. This is borne 
out by Carnap’s definition of an adequate definition of designation in any 
S (D12-B, pp. 53-4). The key idea is that designation is to obtain between 
two expressions in a metalanguage when the first is the name of an ex- 
pression of which the second is a translation. This is simply a generalized 
(and technical) formulation of ‘‘ ‘Igloo’ designates house”. “Igloo” 
names a word translated by ‘house’. But what is named and translated 
is a linguistic expression. No extra-linguistic reference of language is 
considered. 

°D12-2 reads: “%,; in S,, is synonymous with A, in S, = Df x; 
designates in S,, the same entity as %, in 8S,” (p. 55). This apparently 
puts us in a new position as regards a definition of designation. Instead 
of being forced into the form “ ‘Igloo’ designates house” we can ap- 
parently now say, ‘‘‘ Igloo’ designates the same entity as ‘house’.” This 
latter form suggests more strongly than the former the possibility of an 
extra-linguistic designatum. But this is no more than a psychological 
suggestion, due to the fact that ‘Igloo’ and ‘ house’ are not in this case 
names for the expression ‘the same entity as’, and thus it might be 
supposed that in them we have expressions which are not names of an 
expression or expressions, which nevertheless do designate something. 
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has an extra-linguistic reference, since we have no reason to 
suppose there is any common expression in the two systems. 
Carnap’s example is: ‘Gross’ in German designates the same 
entity as ‘P’ in his S3, viz., large. But here large must be a 
word (in English) not a property of fact. For, ‘designates ’ in 
“<< Gross’ designates large” and “‘ P’ designates large” is de- 
fined by pairs of expressions (‘Gross ’, large; ‘ P’, large) the first 
members of which are names of expressions of which the second 
are translations, hence the designatum in each (large) is an 
expression.” 

Thus in ‘“‘ ‘Igloo’ designates the same entity as ‘house’’’ we 
have an abbreviation of ‘ ‘ Igloo’ designates an expression which 
is also designated by ‘house’”’, 2.e., “ ‘Igloo’ and ‘house’ are 
both names of a certain expression ”’ (where the expression named 
is not otherwise named than by ‘igloo’ and ‘house’). This 
would be the case if, for example, both the following are assumed : 
“**Tgloo’ designates house’ and “‘‘ House’ designates house ”’. 
So again we find that only names of expressions are allowed to 
designate, and they can only designate expressions. 

Let us consider truth. Says Carnap: ‘“ We use the term 
[‘ true ’] here in such a sense that to assert that a sentence 1s true 
means the same as to assert the sentence itself ; e.g., the two state- 
ments ‘The sentence “The moon is round” is true’ and ‘ The 
moon is round’ are merely two different formulations of the 
same assertion” (p. 26). This serves to suggest that, in investi- 
gating ‘true’, pure semantics is concerned with what a sentence 
at zero-level asserts, that is, with the relation of zero-level 
sentences to extra-linguistic states of affairs. This may be what 
Carnap means, but further investigation seems to suggest that 
it is not; that he means that pure semantics, in studying truth, 
is confined to propositions asserting the (truth-)equivalence of 
sentences at different levels. He defines an adequate definition 
of ‘true’ essentially as follows (D7-A, p. 26): a definition of 
‘true’ is adequate if in accordance with it ‘true’ can be pre- 

1 He says, “ ‘ Gross ’ in German is synonymous with ‘ P’ in 8, because 
Desg (‘ gross,’ large) [‘ gross’ designates large in German] and Des,, 
(‘P,’ large) [‘P’ designates large in 8,]” (p. 55). That is, ‘the same 
entity ’ in this example designates a word (‘large’) in English. (Carnap 
uses English as his informal metalanguage throughout his book.) This 
is borne out by the following consideration. If ‘ designates’ in D12-2 
is to satisfy the requirements of D12-B for an adequate definition of 
designation, there must be an M (in this case, English) in which the 
designatum of every term which in D12-2 is said to designate must occur 
as a translation. Hence ‘the same entity’ of D12-2 must have an 
expression in an M (not an extralinguistic fact) as its designatum. For, 
extra-linguistic facts cannot be translations (nor can they be translated). 
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dicated of ‘ p’ (the name of a sentence) if and only if p.1 And 
he gives a general definition of ‘true ’ for any semantical system 
which amounts to saying that ‘ p’ is true if and only if p (D12-1, 
p. 50).2. But what does ‘if and only if p’ mean? Carnap gives 
no answer, and I take it holds that pure semantics does not 
investigate such matters. That is, when he says that ‘p’ is 
true means the same as p, he is saying not that we can predicate 
truth only when we know the relation of a zero-level sentence to 
fact, but quite the opposite, that we can properly predicate 
truth on the basis of linguistic (semantical) rules alone. Thus if 
our system contains p it is proper to assert ‘ p’ is true. 

Continuing, let us note what Carnap says about “ absolute 
concepts ” and their relation to “ semantical concepts ” (§ 17). 
Carnap distinguishes between semantical concepts which are 
attributed to the relation between expressions and their designata 
(e.g., designation) and those which are attributed only to the 
expressions (e.g., truth). Clearly these latter are always relative 
to a language (whether they can be predicated of an expression 
is determined by the rules of the language). But it is possible 
to escape this dependence upon language by inventing corre- 
sponding absolute concepts. This is done through convention 
17-1; which, essentially, says that a semantical property can 
be predicated of an entity in an absolute way (without reference 
to a language) if it can be predicated in a relative way (i.e., in 
the language involved) of every expression designating that 

1 It is not to be argued that ‘p’ here refers to a proposition as distinct 
from a sentence (cf. below, p. 31). For he allows us to substitute a sentence 
for ‘p’. Thus in various sentences in text above, a variable name for 
sentences (e.g. ‘ S.’) could be substituted for ‘ p’. 

2 The definition is: ‘“‘ ©, is true in S = Df there is a (proposition) p 
such that Des (©,, p) and p.” ‘Des (S,, p)’ means that ‘©,’ is the name 
of p, i.e., ‘p.’ Thus a sentence is true if it is the name of a proposition, 
and the proposition (ts true). 

8 This is clear in his statement of truth-conditions for his examples 
(S,, Sq, Ss, and S,) (pp. 22-33). H.g., in S, the truth condition is: “A 
sentence pr, (in;) is true if and only if the designatum of in, has the 
designatum of pr, (t.e., the object designated by in, has the property 
designated by pr;)” (p. 24). The statement in parenthesis is a little 
misleading. In place of ‘ object’ ‘ object-sign ’ would be less misleading, 
and in place of ‘ property’ ‘ property-sign.’ For “‘ German letters are used as 
signs of the metalanguage designating kinds of signs or expressions of the 
object language” (p. 19). Thus we may translate the truth-condition for 
S, wholly into English: “‘ A sentence (in the metalanguage) asserting that 
a certain object-sign has a certain predicate-sign attached to it is true 
if and only if (in the object-language) the object-sign has the predicate- 
sign attached to it.” 

41 do not mean to deny this of the former sort; Carnap is here not 
concerned with them. 
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entity in any language.! Thus he defines the absolute use of 
‘true’: a proposition is true (without reference to a language) 
if every sentence designating the proposition is true in the 
language system in which it occurs.? This he think allows us 
to define ‘ true ’ (in its absolute use) in the simple form : (D17-1) 
“ (a proposition) p * is true = Df p” (p. 90). 

Let me make two remarks here. First, the important matter 
for us is that in absolute concepts we may seem to be dealing 
with properties that can be predicated of extra-linguistic entities. 
Thus in Convention 17-1 we have ‘an entity’ (‘uw’), in D17-B, 
‘a proposition’ (‘p’), which designate entities that can be 
designated by expressions in different (in “ any”) semantical 
systems. Thus the designata of ‘wu’ and ‘ p’ might be thought 
to be extralinguistic (we can slough off reference to designation 
of them in semantical systems, as is done in D17-1). This, 
however, would clearly presuppose that expressions in different 
language systems can be synonymous in the sense of designating 
the same extra-linguistic entity, and is thus subject to the 
criticism of that assumption we noted above, namely that it 
violates Carnap’s restriction of designation to pairs of terms, 
the first being the name of an expression of which the second is 
a translation (since extra-linguistic facts cannot be translations 
or translated).* 

My other remark in this connection is simply the observation 
that “‘ absolute concepts do not belong to semantics’ (p. 90). 
I do this not to suggest that a discussion of them is out of place 
in a book on semantics (Carnap includes syntax and relations 
of semantics to syntax in his book). This would be a mere quibble 
over the title of a book. My question is: If absolute concepts 
do not belong in semantics, where do they belong? Carnap’s 
only answer (that I have discovered) is: Absolute concepts 
belong “to the non-semiotical part of the metalanguage (or to 
the object-language) ” (p. 89). This cryptic statement seems to 
rule them out of the whole sphere of language-investigation 
(which is divided into pragmatics, semantics, and syntax, the 


1“ A term used for a radical semantical property of expressions will 
be applied in an absolute way (i.e. without reference to a language system) 
to an entity u if and only if every expression %, which designates u in any 
semantical system S has that semantical property in 8S” (p. 89). 

*(D17-B): “p is true = Df for every [semantical system] S and every 
[sentence] ©,, if ©, designates p in S, then G, is true in 8” (p. 90). 

°*’ is here to be contrasted with ‘©,’ in not referring to a linguistic 
expression, ¢.g., a sentence. Cf. below. 

‘That is, D12-2 would violate D12-B if “‘ the same entity ” designates 
anything extra-linguistic. 
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name for the whole being ‘ semiotic ’) (§ 4), yet retains them as 
“part of the metalanguage (or... the object language) ”’. 
I confess I do not see what this means. Possibly Carnap’s 
rather narrow definition of ‘ pragmatics’ has left an area of 
semiotic unclaimed by its three divisions: viz., aspects of the 
occurrence of language and its designata which do not involve a 
user of the language. But this suggestion isn’t very hopeful 
for clearly not only do absolute concepts designate, but it is 
precisely with their designata that Carnap is here concerned. 
Thus it would seem they belong to semantics. It might be 
suggested that they belong to descriptive (versus pure) semantics. 
But since they involve no dependence upon language, this seems 
ruled out. There is another alternative, however. Carnap says 
they may be part of the object-language. This might mean that 
in the study of absolute concepts we are concerned not merely 
with the relation of names of expressions to those expressions 
but also with the relation of zero-level expressions to matter of 
fact. If so, Carnap’s exclusion of absolute concepts is simply 
another expression of the position that semantics cannot deal 
with the designation or truth of zero-level expressions. 

It might seem that Carnap has escaped from the lingua-centric 
predicament in his treatment of the “ L-range ” of a sentence 
and his concept of a “ real state of affairs” (§ 18). An L-range 
of a sentence consists of all the possible states of affairs the 
sentence allows. The L-range of ‘ My pencil is blue or red’ is 
greater than, and wholly includes, the L-range of ‘ My pencil 
is blue’. Thus a sentence’s L-range is independent of matter 
of fact; it is determined by the semantical rules of the system 
in which the sentence occurs. But the real state of affairs is 
not. It apparently is a matter of fact, and can be determined 
only by observation (cf. p. 103).1 Since Carnap, in this dis- 
cussion, defines ‘ true ’ in terms of ‘ real L-state ’? it would seem 
that here semantics transcends language and thereby escapes 
the lingua-centric predicament. 

I am not at all sure, however, that this is the case. In the 
first place, Carnap calls the real state (as he does all the possible 
states) a “proposition”. As we shall see presently, though 
Carnap in this book clearly distinguishes a proposition from a 


1 His definition (D18-A8).is as follows: “rs (the real L-state with 
respect to S,) = Df the p such that p is an L-state and true’”’) (p. 105). 
Here ‘ p’ designates a state of affairs, a distribution of properties and 
relations amongst objects, not a sentence.. Cf. below. 

2 “ Generally speaking, a sentence ©, is true if and only if one of the 
possible states of affairs in LrG, [the L-range of S,]is the real one ”’ (p. 96). 
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sentence, he apparently does not mean to identify it with matter 
of fact. In the second place, there are Carnap’s suggestions 
(§ 19) for developing extensional systems analogous to his 
system based on the concept of L-range by replacing the ele- 
ments of the latter (propositions) by something corresponding 
to them. He presents two sorts of procedures: those in which 
the elements are intra-linguistic (state-descriptions and sentences) 
and those in which the elements are extra-linguistic (state rela- 
tions [relations between properties and individual objects] and 
correlations of extension [relations between properties and 
classes. of objects]). Now at first sight the admission of these 
second procedures (setting up systems with extra-linguistic 
elements) would seem to strengthen the impression that Carnap 
has escaped from the lingua-centric predicament. But let us 
note more carefully what the procedures consist in. There is a 
semantical system whose structure is determined by the concept 
‘L-range’. Other semantical systems are then formed by 
teplacing elements of an L-range by something else. What is 
meant by ‘replacing’? Clearly putting certain symbols con- 
sistently in the place of certain others. He doesn’t put actual 
relations of properties to things in place of symbols; and the 
resultant is a semantical system (a language), not an extra- 
linguistic state of affairs. So, both sorts of procedure referred 
to replace symbols by symbols (never symbols by extra-linguistic 
fact, nor fact by fact). Thus Carnap’s heading ‘“ Procedures 
of the second kind : the elements of L-ranges are extra-linguistic ” 
is misleading. Instead of ‘ are extra-linguistic’ it should read 
‘are symbols whose designata are extra-linguistic’ or ‘are 
symbols of the zero-level’. Thus again we seem to reach the 
conclusion: semantics cannot include statements about the 
designation of zero-level expressions. 

But we must consider further the concept, ‘real state’. I 
think Carnap’s main purpose in introducing this concept is anti- 
cipatory to (or at least analogous to) his treatment of F-concepts 
(§ 21), so what I shall say about the latter can be considered to 
apply to the former. ‘If the L-terms with respect to a seman- 
tical system S are defined in such a way that the requirement 
of adequacy . . . is fulfilled, then the L-determinate sentences 

. are those whose truth-values can be determined on the 
basis of the semantical rules alone. For the other sentences, 
the rules do not suffice; we must use some knowledge about 
something outside of language, which we may call knowledge 
of facts. Therefore the sentences which are not L-determinate 
have factual content, 7.e., they assert something about facts, 
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namely those facts upon which their truth-values depend ” 
(pp. 140-1). Surely here Carnap has transcended language 
and come to grips with the relation of language to fact! But 
let us look more closely. He says, “the sentences which are 
not L-determinate have factual content”. This hints that 
‘ factual ’ is to be defined simply as the non-logical in a semantical 
system. This is fully borne out by his formal definitions. 
D21-1 tells us that if a sentence occurs in a semantical system 
and its truth-value is not determined by the semantical rules 
of the system, then it is factual. And that it is factual is itself 
the consequence of the semantical rules. Thus, to determine 
what sentences (in S) are factual requires only a knowledge of 
the semantical rules of S, it is wholly determined intra-linguistic- 
ally. The study of it does not carry us beyond language. If it 
be said that we cannot determine what truth-value a factual 
sentence has by an investigation of semantical rules alone, the 
proper reply is that semantics (according to Carnap) does not 
investigate this. 

I conclude that there is pretty good evidence that Carnap 
has not escaped the lingua-centric predicament (appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding). Now it might be said that 
Carnap means to embrace the other alternative I suggested 
above (p. 26). That is, that instead of saying that semantics 
cannot, in its investigation of designation, say anything in 
general about the designation of expressions but only about 
the designation of names of expressions, Carnap means to hold 
that designation is the same relation, whether holding between 
names of expressions and those expressions or between expres- 
sions and matter of fact, and that hence, though semantics is 
forced to use the form “‘ A’ designates A’, yet it uses this form 
to refer to designation by expressions which are not names of 
expressions as well as to designation by names of expressions. 
I do not find Carnap saying anything like this. But it is a 
possible interpretation of his position. I think, however, it is 
one which can be easily disposed of. First, it would clearly 
imply that though there are semantical propositions that could 
be applied (by suitable translation) to the relations between 
language and fact, semantics could not know this or state it. 
Second, it makes an assumption that is highly improbable (if 

1)21-l reads: “T,is . . . factual (in S) = Df, is not L-determinate ”’ 
(p. 141). D21-2 reads: “%, is F-true (in S) = Df, is true but not 
L-true” (p. 141). And D21-3 reads: “%, is F-false (in S) = Df%, is 
false but not L-false” (p. 141), and T21-10 reads “‘ 3, is factual if and 


only if $i is F-true or F-false”’ (p. 141). This procedure is generalized 
for all F-concepts, cf. p. 142. 
3 
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not clearly false). For it seems quite obvious that the relation 
of designation (and others, as truth, involving designation) 
cannot be wholly the same when obtaining between expressions 
in a metalanguage as when obtaining between a zero-level 
language and extra-linguistic fact, and therefore the linguistic 
devices for designating it should not be the same in the two 
cases. For a metalanguage can include expressions named as 
well as the names of such expressions, and thus the designata 
as well as that which designates ; therefore the truth of a meta- 
language-sentence can be wholly determined by a knowledge 
of the metalanguage.1 But no zero-level language contains its 
designata. Therefore it is impossible to determine the truth 
of any sentence at zero-level by a mere knowledge of the zero- 
level language. This agrees with Carnap’s position: (pure) 
semantics is wholly non-descriptive ; the truth of its sentences 
is wholly independent of matter of fact (7.e., not merely of this 


or that fact, but of even very general and abstract aspects of . 


fact). 

As a matter of fact, I think Carnap’s reaction would be quite 
different from that envisaged by this suggestion. I think he 
would simply admit that semantics cannot escape the lingua- 
centric predicament. Semantics is arbitrarily or by conven- 
tional division of labour confined to language (in its designative 
aspects) as abstracted from all matter of fact, he might claim. 
The study of the relations of language to extra-linguistic fact 
he might put in descriptive (vs. “ pure”) semantics, in prag- 
matics, or perhaps outside semiotics entirely. Such a position, 
it seems to me, is quite unobjectionable if one thing is made 
perfectly clear (which Carnap does not make perfectly clear and 
explicit in his recent book): On this view (pure) semantics 
cannot investigate the designation of terms (the truth of 
sentences, etc.) occurring at the zero-level. It not merely cannot 


1Tt must not here be objected that semantical sentences in a meta- 
language are about the designata of expressions in the object-language 
as well as about the expressions themselves, and that only the expressions 
are contained in the metalanguage. For, the hypothetical position I 
am refuting agrees with my analysis of Carnap in denying that semantics 
can deal with extra-linguistic designata. And anyway, I would have 
the following case to use: Take a semantical sentence at second level, 
which asserts a relation of designation holding between a term at first 
level and one at zero-level: e.g. “‘A’ designates A” (or to be wholly 
unambiguous: “ A” designates ‘A’,‘ »’ designates a predicate !). The 
truth of this could be wholly determined by a knowledge of the second 
level metalanguage (for higher metalanguages include all below them). 
But the truth of an object-level sentence can never be determined by a 
mere knowledge of the object-language. 
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determine what is the designatum of a particular term; % 
cannot say anything whatever about designation at this level. It 
cannot even assume that there is an absolute zero level, where 
terms designate extra-linguistic fact, for to do so would be to 
take a position about a matter of fact. It can construct (ar- 
bitrary) semantical systems in which language-levels are 
numbered, and in which ‘ zero’ occurs, as the name of a level. 
But it must treat such zero-levels as relative to the semantical 
system in which they occur. Whether such a zero-level language 
could ever be interpreted as a language having extra-linguistic 
designata would be a question wholly outside the domain of 
pure semantics. The attachment to empirical fact of such a 
semantical set of languages would be a matter for some other 
discipline to consider. Likewise, when such a pure semantics 
says that ‘p’ is true means the same as :p, and thus is able to 
define ‘true’ at higher levels in terms (essentially) of true at 
lower levels, this must not be taken to mean either (1) that 
semantics can determine the truth-value of sentences about 
extra-linguistic fact (Carnap points this out) or even (2) that 
semantics has the right to assume that there are true or even 
true-or-false sentences about extra-linguistic fact. Carnap’s 
factual concepts are simply any semantical concepts that are 
not L-determinate. Whether the terms of which they can be 
predicated can be interpreted as designating extra-linguistic 
fact is a matter wholly beyond the purview of semantics (in this 
use of ‘ semantics ’). 

As I say, I see no objection to this use of ‘ semantics’ if one 
is clear and consistent in it. But in this usage, semantics has 
nothing whatever to say about our problem: the relation (par- 
ticularly of designation) between language and extra-linguistic 
matter of fact. How is it possible for a word or sentence to 
refer to extra-linguistic matter of fact ? Pure semantics gives 
us no answer. On the other hand, we must not be satisfied 
with the merely psychological answer: A word can refer to a 
non-verbal fact because it has been associated with the latter 
in the speaker’s earlier experience. For, this answer begs the 
question, being wholly composed of words some of which, it is 
supposed, refer to extra-linguistic fact. Perhaps the question 
can be put more clearly: How is it possible to say anything 
whatever about the extra-linguistic reference of language, for 
whatever you say will be confined to language ? 

My answer is simple. It is possible to say things about the 
extra-linguistic reference of language because (historical) language 
includes a class of symbols I shall call “ empirical ties”. Roughly, 
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empirical ties are the denotatives: demonstrative pronouns 
(‘ this ’, ‘ that’), relative adverbs (‘ here ’, ‘ now ’), also symbols 
often not called linguistic, such as gestures (pointing), etc. Such 
an empirical tie as ‘ this ’ serves to attach language to matter of 
fact. “‘ What do you mean by ‘igloo’?” “ ‘Igloo’ designates 
house.” ‘ But what do you mean by ‘house’?” “ This.” 
This attaching of language to empirical fact, this empirical 
orientation of language, is possible because of a peculiarity of 
empirical ties. An empirical tie is both a symbol and (a part 
of, or in the context of) the designatum of that symbol. Like 
all symbols, empirical ties are matters of fact as well as of 
language, but they are peculiar in that their linguistic (sym- 
bolic) function is through or by means of their factual occurrence. 

To state this more clearly, let me use Carnap’s distinction 
between sign-event and sign-design (§3). The sign-design is 
what is usually meant when we use such words as ‘symbol ’, 
‘word’, ‘sentence’. It is the form or structure common to a 
set of actual occurrences (sounds, marks, gestures) whereby 
they function symbolically to designate the same designatum or 
the same kind of designatum ;1 it is thus abstract. A sign- 
event is any concrete occurrence of a sign-design. In “ ‘Igloo’ 
is a noun”, ‘Igloo’ designates a sign-design. When we say 
‘Igloo ’ is to the right of ‘in’ and to the left of ‘is’ in a certain 
set of marks (designated by ‘the preceding sentence ’), ‘ igloo’ 
designates a sign-event. 

It is of course important (as Carnap insists) that when we 
deal with signs we should always be clear as to whether we are 
concerned with them as designs or as events. Moreover, in most 
investigations of language (Carnap says in all cases in syntax 
and semantics) we are wholly concerned with signs as designs : 
we completely ignore their concrete occurrence as events. But, 
it is my contention, we must recognize the function of signs 
as events (in designation of fact by zero-level sign-designs) if 
we are ever to escape the lingua-centric predicament. 

The peculiarity of an empirical tie, such as ‘ this ’, lies in the 
fact that its occurrence is part of its designatum (or a dis- 
tinguishing mark in the context of its designatum). That is, 
in the case of empirical ties the common sign-design of a set of 
sign-events does not designate a single designatum (as with 
proper names) nor designata of the same sort (as with common 


1This would have to be modified so as to allow us to say that, e.g., 
‘igloo’ as spoken and as written is the same word. We might, e.g., say 
that two different sign-designs are instances of the same word. But this 
is unimportant for the argument. 
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names or descriptive predicates). It is radically ambiguous. 
In fact, the common sign-design simply is an indication that 
we have here an empirical tie that functions in a certain fashion 
to designate a designatum unique for each occurrence of the 
sign as an event. That is, the sign-design itself does not 
designate at all: it simply indicates that an event (any event 
embodying it) is a sign-event, and as such does designate. What 
is designated by such a sign-event is something in the existential 
context of the sign-event. If the empirical tie occurs alone 
(unaccompanied by other signs) then what it designates within 
its total immediate existential context is wholly ambiguous. 
But conjoined with other signs, it functions to limit their desig- 
nata to the case or cases present in its immediate existential 
context. ‘This’ or ‘look’ is wholly ambiguous within the 
region of ifs immediate existential context. But ‘this book ’ 
or ‘the colour of this book’ is not. ‘‘ This book ” means “ The 
book in the immediate existential context of a particular utter- 
ance I (later and by printed marks) name ‘this’”. This, 
however, supposes that other signs (sign-designs) have meaning 
(are empirically attached) independently of a given occurrence 
(sign-event) in conjunction with an empirical tie. In order that 
this be so, however, those other signs (sign-designs) must have 
been attached (or must now be attachable) to matter of fact 
through differential existential conjunction (sign-events) with 
empirical ties. 

Let me illustrate by a hypothetically simplified case. Suppose 
I have a red sphere, a blue sphere, a red cube, and a blue cube. 
Suppose I have a subject properly conditioned so that at least 
one empirical-tie-design is present in this vocabulary (such as 
pointing, or ‘look’ or ‘here-now’). Then the attachment of 
other words becomes easy. I present the red sphere and say 
“Look! red” then the red cube and say “ Look! red”, then 
the blue sphere and cube, in each case saying “‘ Look! blue ”’. 
Similarly for ‘sphere’ and ‘cube’. By multiplying the differ- 
ential existential conjunctions it becomes theoretically possible 
to tie all symbols in a zero-level language to these factual 
designata. This illustration may be misleading, however. I 
do not mean to present an hypothesis in genetic psychology. 
What I am concerned to assert is that however we may have 
learned our empirical language, the extra-linguistic reference 
of that language can be itself stated in that language only by 
the use of empirical ties. Whenever challenged as to the 
meaning of a zero-level term (such as a descriptive predicate), 
our only recourse is to a statement of the form: “I mean by 
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‘. . -’ this”. Such statements carry us outside the sphere of 
“pure” (non-descriptive) semiotics. For, clearly the ‘ this’s’ 
in them designate matter of fact. Furthermore, they must 
be uttered or written in the proper extra-linguistic, existential 
context. If it be said that this throws the consideration of 
them into psychology or pragmatics, I have no objection. I 
would simply insist that without them no consideration of 
designation at the zero-level, of the meaning of words about 
extra-linguistic fact, is possible—no matter how abstract or 
general.* 

My view may be clarified by a comparison of my “ empirical 
ties” with Russell’s “‘ ego-centric particulars ” (Ch. vii).? Clearly 
the general context of thought is the same. We are both con- 
cerned with the problem of how it is possible to say, in language, 
anything about the extra-linguistic reference of language. 
Furthermore, we have in mind the same general group of symbols 
(‘ this ’, ‘ I-now ’, ‘here ’, etc.). I see several differences, how- 
ever. First, the names are different. I object to ‘ ego-centric ’ 
for as I see it no reference to a self is essentially involved in an 
empirical tie. This is not so obvious with gestures or utterances 
as with written signs. Suppose I write: ‘“‘ Up to this point 
this paper is composed of such and such a number of words ”. 
In this sentence, two ‘this’s’ occur. In neither is there in- 
volved any reference to myself. But Russell himself recognizes 
this, so the difference is one of names only. 

A more significant difference arises in Russell’s attempt to 
classify ego-centric particulars. Russell asks whether ego- 
centric particulars are proper names or (tacit) descriptive pre- 
dicates. As I see it, a proper name is a sign-design designating 
a single designatum, whereas a common name or descriptive 
predicate designates any of a number of designata of the same 
kind. Thus proper names and descriptive predicates are not 
sign-events but sign-designs, and an investigation of their 
meaning can properly ignore their occurrence. But an empirical 


1 More accurately : “I mean by ‘- - -’ this,, this,, this,, . . . (in con- 
trast with this,, this,, this,,,, ...; and this., this, this,,,,...3 
et ges. ie 


*I might point out an interesting parallel here to ‘ designation’ as 
conceived in pure semantics. In pure semantics ‘this’ designates this. 
On the view I present, ‘ this’ (as sign-design) designates the existential 
region of this (as sign-event). 

3 References are to An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. 

‘It does so through a property which itself has a proper name—the 
substantive form of the descriptive predicate : thus ‘red’ as an adjective 
is a descriptive predicate, ‘red’ as a noun is a proper name. 
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tie is not strictly a sign-design, therefore neither a proper name 
nor a descriptive predicate. It is in a sense a sign-design, but 
the design has, strictly, no meaning; it is a way of indicating 
that a particular event is a sign-event, and has just its own 
unique reference (contrasted with other sign-events having the 
same design). 

It is Russell’s treatment of ego-centric particulars as sign- 
designs, and thus as necessarily either proper names or de- 
scriptions, which gets him into his serious difficulty (which I 
believe my empirical ties escape). ‘‘ The word ‘this’ is one 
word, which has, im some sense, a constant meaning. But if 
we treat it as a mere name, it cannot have in any sense a constant 
meaning, for a name means merely what it designates, and the 
designatum of ‘ this’ is continually changing. If, on the other 
hand, we treat ‘this’ as a concealed description, e¢.g., ‘the 
object of attention’, it will then always apply to everything 
that is ever a ‘this’, whereas in fact it never applies to more 
than one thing at a time. Any attempt to avoid this undesired 
generality will involve a surreptitious re-introduction of ‘ this’ 
into the defimens ” (p. 136). 

With Russell’s solution of his problem I disagree whole- 
heartedly. It is that ‘this’ “is a word which is not needed for 
a complete description of the world” (p. 141). In contrast, 
I hold that ‘ this ’, or some other empirical tie, is needed ! for any 
description of the world, however incomplete. Russell’s argu- 
ment, if I follow it, is that the difference in two ‘ this’s’ (or as 
he puts it, between ‘this is’ and ‘that was’) lies not at all in 
their meaning but wholly in their causation. The only differ- 
ence between ‘this is a cat’ and ‘that was a cat’ lies in the 
fact that between the stimulus and utterance in the first case 
lies a minimal causal chain, but, in the second, there is a longer 
chain: there is no difference of meaning in these sentences 
(therefore no difference in meaning between ‘ this is’ and ‘ that 
was’). Let us apply this to the radical ambiguity of ‘ this’ 
(Russell does not do so, though this ambiguity is his basic 
problem). It would seem to require that when I say ‘this is 
a cat’ at place-time, and ‘this is a cat’ at place-time,, there 
is no difference of meaning but only of causation. But this is 
absurd, for it is possible for one of these utterances to be false, 
the other true. But suppose Russell means simply ‘this is a 
cat ’ uttered at place-time, is true and ‘ that was a cat’ uttered 


1] do not mean that every descriptive sentence actually contains an 
empirical tie, but rather that its empirical attachment can be shown only 
by the use of an empirical tie. 
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at place-time, is likewise true. This would simply mean that 
as ‘this’ shifts in designation, ‘that’ (and other ego-centric 
particulars) do so likewise. Thus the ‘this’ of place-time, 
may have the same designatum as the ‘that’ of place-time,. 
But if this is what he means, then he is simply mistaken in 
denying difference of meaning to ‘this’ and ‘that’. Suppose 
they are both taken relative to the same existential context. 


Then of ‘this is a cat’ and ‘ that was a cat’ one may be true. 


and the other false; therefore they cannot have the same 
meaning. The case would be exactly similar for ‘now’ and 
‘ then ’, ‘ to-day ’ and ‘ yesterday ’, etc. Of course it is possible 
to shift your point of temporal reference so that ‘to-day’ and 
‘ yesterday ’ may be made to designate the same day, but when 
uttered in the same existential context their designata are dif- 
ferent. I conclude that Russell has not shown that we can 
dispense with ‘this’ in describing the world, that ‘this’ and 
‘that ’ do not differ in meaning, nor that ‘ this’s’ occurring in 
different existential contexts have no difference in meaning. 

However, such words as ‘ that ’, ‘ then ’, ‘ there ’, ‘ yesterday ’, 
etc., call for a qualification of my account of empirical ties. 
They are empirical ties, but do not designate the immediate 
existential context of their own occurrence, but rather some other 
context. They designate some other existential region in con- 
trast with the one in which they occur. This is possible through 
a combination of the basic empirical tie with a descriptive ele- 
ment. ‘That’ (demonstrative) means: in an existential con- 
text different from that of its own occurrence as sign-event. 
‘Then’ means: in an existential context temporally preceding 
that of its own occurrence as sign-event. ‘There’ means: in 
an existential context spatially different from that of its own 
occurrence as sign-event. ‘ Different from’, ‘temporally pre- 
ceding ’, ‘ spatially different from ’, etc., are descriptive relation- 
terms. Their extra-linguistic reference like that of all descriptive 
predicates and all proper names, can be shown only by using 
them in sentences including empirical ties. Thus the class of 
empirical ties can be indefinitely enlarged by amalgamating 
the functions of empirical attachment and description in single 
words or phrases. 

Let me conclude this discussion of empirical ties by dealing 
with three alternatives. They are based on the assumption 
that what I have called “ the empirical attachment of language ” 
is necessary if a language is to have extra-linguistic reference, 
but they suggest that this can be done by other means than em- 
pirical ties. The first is that language can be attached to fact 
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through the use of proper names. Since a proper name desig- 
nates an individual, it might be thought that a language can be 
empirically oriented through the way proper names (especially 
in conjunction with descriptions) occur in it. 

To this I would object, in the first place, that proper names 
are ordinarily names of things (such as people) having histories, 
thus including change, and being spread out in space, thus in- 
cluding parts. This immediately opens a vast opportunity for 
ambiguity in the attachment of descriptive terms to factual 
properties. This, however, might be avoided by the device 
of combining proper names with some such term as ‘ now ’— 
e.g., instead of ‘ John Jones’ we could use ‘ John-Jones-now ’. 
But this would admit empirical ties into our language. In place 
of this device we might try to set up a language allowing no 
ambiguity in proper names. Thus every point in space-time 
would have its own proper name.” This, however, would run 
up against a pragmatic difficulty : no human being could learn, 
in fact could even enumerate, the words required in such a 
vocabulary. Even this difficulty might, perhaps, be avoided 
by limiting proper names to some small number of names of 
space-time points,® selected so that other space-time points could 
be referred to descriptively. Granted the possibility of such 
a language, the basic difficulty (as I see it) remains untouched. 
Take any one proper name, say ‘a’. ‘a’ supposedly un- 
ambiguously names a certain space-time point. What space- 
time point? A language without empirical ties could not say. 
Such a language could say a great deal. It could say that if 
‘a’ and ‘6b’ are different proper names, they name different 
space-time points. It could say that if ‘a’ enters a set of 
different, true sentences, then some space-time point exemplifies 
a plurality of properties and relations. But just what the extra- 
linguistic designatum of ‘ a’ (or any other term in this language) 
is could never be stated in this language (not through a lack 
of knowledge as to what ‘a’ names, but through a lack of 
linguistic means). As far as anything this language could say, 
‘a’ could be the name of any space-time point whatever (though 
of only one). This language would virtually say: take your 

1 The name of a property or relation is itself a proper name—e.g., ‘red ” 
as a noun versus as an adjective. The designata of such proper names 
do not change. But the designation is (in most cases) highly ambiguous. 
E.g., ‘red’ names any of a set of at least a dozen easily distinguishable 
colours. 

* Likewise, every distinguishable property and relation. 

8 And of properties, distributed through various modes, and relations, 
of various kinds. 
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choice, within the whole realm of space-time points, as to what thi 
is the designatum of any proper name, ‘a’. This would amount th 
to a complete and radical ambiguity of ‘a’. But if so, ‘a’ is 9 
not a proper name at all. It is simply a mark or utterance lai 
which is to obey certain rules of language. It names nothing. oe 
We find ourselves squarely in the lingua-centric predicament. lai 
It might be thought that this unfortunate result can be avoided tu 
if it be admitted that the designatum of ‘a’, where ‘a’ is taken ni 
alone, cannot be determined, but in the total language, with of 
many proper names and descriptive symbols, used differentially, fe 
we have a system which unambiguously determines the extra- fe 
linguistic reference of each proper name within it. This is a kr 
form of the second alternative to which I now turn. = 
The second alternative would say that the empirical attach- at 
ment of a zero-level language can be unambiguously fixed through th 
its structure. As Wittgenstein held, the structure of the by 
language shows the structure of the world. If the structure of 
of a language is the same as the structure of the field of its on 
designata, then the extra-linguistic designata of various ele- re 
ments in the language can be determined as the structurally (a 
corresponding elements in the realm of fact. - 
To this I can see several important objections. In the first hi 
place, it would involve us not merely in actual, but in logically T 
unavoidable, ambiguity if there are structures in fact which are = 
repeated. Suppose colour-hues and tone-pitches have the same ” 
structure (one-dimensional continuum with top and bottom t 
limits), such as is suggested by the translation of one into the s 
other in synesthesia and colour-symphonies. Then there tl 
would be no possible way of referring to hues as distinct from st 
pitches, or vice versa. Now I think it is highly probable that = 
there are repetitions of structure in fact. But even if there » 
are not, there are approximations thereto, so close that for ¢ 
“ common sense and ordinary experience we may properly speak 8 
- of different regions of fact as structurally identical. Thus I 
ordinary language should not be able to distinguish these regions. d 
But clearly it does, as the illustration of hues and pitches . 
indicates. t 
Second, this structural view of empirical attachment could ¢ 
not admit in language at the zero-level any purely syntactical . 
structure, i.e. structure due to the language as language in t 
contrast to what it asserts. This objection need not be based . 
on the assumption that all structure in language is a matter of . 
convention. In fact, it might hold that it is possible to con- 
struct a language where no structural feature is arbitrary, yet . 
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that in such a language there are two types of structural features : 
those required by the nature of what is asserted (fact) and those 
required by the nature of assertion (language). Even in such a 
language, however, fixing the empirical attachment of symbols 
could not be accomplished simply through the structure of the 
language, for there would be no way of determining what struc- 
tural features in the language are to have extra-linguistic sig- 
nificance and what not. Simply by a knowledge of the structure 
of the language, it would be impossible to know that structural 
features L are of linguistic significance only, whereas structural 
features F have extra-linguistic significance. However, if we 
know the structure of the world and also of our language, can 
we not find that, in some parts or aspects, they are identical, 
and conclude that these are the F-features of the language, and 
thus be enabled to fix the empirical attachment of our language 
by structural correspondence of such F-features and the structure 
of the world? I think even here we have an insuperable diffi- 
culty. Suppose an F-feature of our language-structure. It then 
refers to whatever extra-linguistic fact has this same structure 
(and we here wave difficulties as to repetitive structures). Now 
our question is, what does ‘the same structure’ mean? We 
have a structure in language. It is to refer to something in fact. 
To show what something (a something which in a metalanguage 
is said to be identical in structure with the language) it is 
necessary at some place to indicate that the language refers 
to fact having the same structure. The mere fact that language 
and fact have a structure in common does not suffice to insure, 
that the language will designate just the fact with such a 
structure. What any feature or element of any language desig- 
nates is a matter either of fact or of choice ; there are no a priori 
necessities here. ‘ Designates’ may actually be equivalent in 
certain languages or in all actual languages to ‘ having a common 
structure ’, but to assert that it is is not an analytical proposition. 
But now if it is simply a fact that the F-features of our language 
designate fact having the same structure, then no knowledge 
of these F-features of language is sufficient to determine what 
they designate, nor can we state what expressions in the language 
designate simply by using expressions displaying F-features. It 
would be necessary to attach expressions displaying F-features 
to fact having the same structure. This can only be done, as I 
see it, by language elements which, while being linguistic, are 
also themselves a part of the fact designated. 

The third alternative would say that the empirical attachment 
of a zero-level language occurs through a process of interpretation. 
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Through a proper correlation of zero-level terms and empirical 
fact, the terms and facts get to be associated in someone’s experi- 
ence, or someone becomes properly conditioned in his language 
habits. This correlation it might be said requires no specific 
terms to indicate it (either in general or in particular), all it 
requires is a sort of isomorphism between the world of fact and 
zero-level non-logical terms, such that (the simplest case) for 
each property in the world there is a unique descriptive predicate, 
and for each individual entity there is a unique proper name. 

The difficulty with this would be that in no language at any 
level could it be significantly said that zero-level terms are 
interpreted. To say that they are correlated with fact would 
have to be done by some correlation of terms with terms. It 
might be claimed that this intra-linguistic correlation reflects 
the correlations of language with fact. But even if it be ad- 
mitted that such an isomorphism does occur, it is impossible to 
assert it within the limits of any language which itself can only 
reflect it. The argument here is essentially the same as concern- 
ing the second alternative above. Language may actually be 
correlated with extra-linguistic fact, but to assert this correlation 
requires more than the fact of the correlation ; it requires terms 
(empirical ties) which are not merely correlated with the facts 
they designate but are themselves those facts (or parts of them). 

I shall conclude this paper with a brief discussion of the 
relation between sentences, propositions, and facts. Let me 
begin with a statement of Russell’s position. “ An assertion 
has two sides, subjective and objective. Subjectively, it 
“expresses” a state of the speaker, which may be called a 
‘belief’, . . . Objectively, the assertion, if true, indicates a 
fact ; if false, it intends to indicate a fact but fails to do so” 
(p. 214).1 Thus “ sentences signify [or express] something other 
than themselves [7.e., beliefs, Russell also calls them proposi- 
tions], which can be the same when the sentences differ ” (p. 237). 
“When I say ‘snow is white’, . . . I express a belief. But I 
am not asserting that I have a belief ; I am asserting the object 
of the belief” (p. 220). This last quotation is the key one for 
my purposes.2 But before bringing it out, I wish to draw a 
distinction which will help to keep the main issue clear. Russell 
says that a sentence expresses a belief, by which he clearly means 
something subjective and psychological (such as an image). 


1 References are to An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. 

* Russell uses his distinction of what a sentence signifies from what it 
indicates to help him formulate a criterion of meaningful (as against 
meaningless) expressions. This is irrelevant to my purpose. 
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This raises unnecessary psychological complications. F.g., if 
‘ proposition ’ designates belief, then Carnap’s truth condition, 
‘’ is true if and only if p, does not universally hold, for ‘‘‘ p’ 
is true” and ‘p’ could not be equivalent. ‘A believes p’ is 
not equivalent to ‘A believes “p” is true’. A may not be 
Carnap, but a quite non-logical chap. The truth of statements 
about what A believes must be determined empirically. 

It may be the case that propositions as extra-linguistic entities 
that are true or false occur, and only occur, as beliefs. But if 
so, their occurrence may be abstracted from. But it also is 
possible that they do not occur at all, that they are (abstract) 
properties (the assertion or designation) of sentences. In either 
case, it is possible to deal with the nature only of propositions, 
which I take to be their assertiveness (or designativeness). In 
this respect, propositions are on a par with sentences. Though 
sentences do occur (as utterances or “mounds of ink”’), it is 
possible to treat them simply as sign-designs.1 Furthermore, 
just as it is possible to make significant statements about 
sentences that have not occurred but might occur (in a given 
language), so it is significant to talk about propositions that 
are possible, though they have never occurred as psychological 
beliefs. If we do treat propositions thus abst actly, as simply 
assertions that - - - or designations of - - -, thea anything sub- 
jective or psychological about their occurrence may be properly 
ignored. In ‘ A believes p’ we are concerned with a proposition- 
event, not simply with a proposition. Thus Carnap’s truth- 
condition for propositions may hold strictly for propositions 
but not for proposition-events. 

With this qualification, I think Russell’s distinction between 
what a sentence expresses (or as I shall say, formulates) and 
what it indicates (or as I shall say, asserts) is legitimate and 
important. Every (meaningful) sentence formulates a proposi- 
tion, but it does not assert the proposition. It asserts exactly 
what the proposition asserts. Now it might be objected that 
this view requires certain entities (propositions) which should 
be cut off with Ockham’s razor (though Ockham insisted on 
them, under the name of ‘natural signs’). I do not believe 
the objection is valid. First, it rules out a real possibility, wiz., 
that there are non-linguistic entities (e.g., beliefs) that are true 
or false. Second, it makes it difficult (though perhaps not 
impossible) to distinguish between the symbolic (formal or design) 
features of sentences and their propositional or assertive features 
(whereby they are true or false). Even though it be admitted 


1 Except in the problem of empirical attachment. See above. 
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that propositions are not existents in their own right, and that in tl 
a sentence must designate or assert as well as exhibit a certain ony 
spatio-temporal design, it is difficult to keep these two aspects bes 
distinct without a terminological distinction. pi . 


I suggest the following convention. Suppose we have the : 
sentence: ‘ This ink is blue’. Let us refer to the fact which this, 
makes it true (the fact of this blue ink) by p (without quotes). ete., 


Let us refer to the sentence (as a sign-design or as involving a diffe 
sign-design) by ‘p’. Let us refer to the proposition ‘ p’ formu- crud 
lates (or the assertive aspect of ‘p’) by <p>. Then we shall the 
say, ‘p’ formulates <p>, <p> designates or asserts p. By a na 
further convention we can deal with sign-designs quite inde- 

pendently of what they designate (syntactics). Thus ‘p’ can offe 
be considered purely formally. We then have the following erate 


distinctions: ‘p’ may be interpreted or uninterpreted. When 
interpreted, it must be the formulation of a <p>. The distinction psy‘ 
of interpreted-uninterpreted is irrelevant to <p> and p. When 
uninterpreted ‘p’ is neither true nor false; but when inter- ling 


preted, it is either true or false. <p> must be true or false. msy 
p is never true or false. “‘p,’ = ‘p,’” can signify either that sd 


‘p,’ and ‘ p,’ both formulate the same proposition <p,> or that 
they formulate different propositions with the same truth-value 
<p> = <po>. It is legitimate to hold (with Carnap, p. 26) 
that whenever ‘p,’ and ‘p,’ are logically equivalent, they 
formulate the same proposition. One important instance of 
this would be ‘‘‘ p’ is true ” is logically equivalent to ‘ p’. 

It is of course possible that both ‘ p’ and <p> occur at various 
semantical levels (though not for p).1 These two hierarchies, 
however, are to be kept distinct. This is clear if we admit that 
‘p’, “‘p’ is true”, ‘“‘p’ is true” is true’, etc., all formulate 
the same proposition <p>, though at different semantical levels. 

If space permitted, I should like, in conclusion, to tie the two 
parts of this paper together by showing that they both advocate 
extensions of ‘ object-language’. The first part would have 
the object-language include certain logical words, such as ‘ not ’, 
‘all’ in their radical meaning. The second part would require 
empirical ties, such as ‘this’ and pointing, to occur in the 
object-language. In fact, it contends that only as such empirical 
ties (which designate through their occurrence) are in the object- 
language can other words in that language have empirical 
attachment. Putting these two together, the implication is 
that the designation of logical words in their radical meaning 

1There may be an ontological hierarchy of types in extra-linguistic 
fact, such as properties of properties. 
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in the object-language can be shown by differential existential 
conjunction with empirical ties. Since, however, such logical 
words have no meaning in isolation, the answer to the question, 
what does ‘not’, ¢.g., mean at the object-level ? would not be, 
‘not’ means this. It would rather be, ‘not . . .’ means this,, 
thiss,-. . . etc.; ‘not - - -’ means this,, this ,,,,.. . ete.; 
etc., where the meaning of ‘. . .’ and ‘- - -’ can be shown by 
differential existential conjunction with empirical ties. This 
crude suggestion must suffice as an indication that, at least in 
the author’s own mind, the two parts of this paper are not in 
basic contradiction. 

However, whatever may be thought of the specific suggestions 
offered in this paper, it is hoped that the paper may prove a 
stimulus to a certain type of important but largely neglected 
investigation of language, falling neither in pure semantics nor in 
psychology (at least as actually pursued). I refer to the inquiry as 
to how the designation by object-language expressions of extra- 
linguistic fact can be significantly formulated in language. We 
may, of course, be here within the realm of the ineffable. It is the 
conviction of the present writer, however, that there is nothing 
ineffable. 


(Concluded.) 





III—SELF-CONTRADICTORY SUPPOSITIONS. 
By Atice AMBROSE. 


FrerMat made the “ conjecture ” that for all integers n, 22” + 1 
is prime. In his review! of M. Lazerowitz’ paper,” Professor Alonzo 


Church says of this: “.. . since, by calculation, 92° 41 — 
641 x 6700417, the conjecture is logically impossible, but it 
would hardly be said to follow that Fermat never made any 
conjecture on this point’’.? His statement is intended as a 
criticism of the view that self-contradictory expressions are 
meaningless, since it would seem to follow from this view that 
any expression in number theory of the form “Suppose p” 
where p is shown by a contradictory instance or by a reductio 
ad absurdum proof to be impossible, could express no conjecture 
at all because it has no meaning. Professor Church holds that 


ce 


expressions such as “for all n, 2+ 1 is prime” have “an 
intelligible meaning for anyone with a knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic and algebra” * even though they state something 
impossible. That this is the case he thinks follows from the 
fact that they function within expressions of the form “‘ Suppose 

Whether or not self-contradictory expressions® are to be 
classified as meaningful I do not wish to discuss here. In fact 
I think that this question has no answer, in the sense that it is 
not a part of the analysis of “‘p’ is a self-contradictory ex- 
pression ” that it is either meaningful or meaningless. In any 
case I shall leave this question aside to discuss the claim Church 
makes in connexion with self-contradictory expressions “ p ” of 
the sort he cites from number theory that if they are meaning- 
less one has made no supposition at all in saying “ Suppose p 
is true”, that is, that it is a neers condition for the existence 
of a supposition about p that “p” be meaningful. This is the 
thesis from which he argues to the meaningfulness of self- 
contradictory expressions. For it is a fact that in mathematics 
suppositions about self-contradictions are made. Church’s 
thesis, together with this fact, entails that self-contradictory ex- 
pressions have meaning. Now it is the case that in ordinary 
discourse the use of “ conjecture” and “ supposition” is so 


1 Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 5, no. 2, p. 81. 

* ““ Self-contradictory Propositions,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 7, no. 2. 

* Journal of Symbolic Logic, op. cit., p. 82. 4 Tbid. 

° I shall use this term to cover not only expressions of the form p. ~ p 
but such expressions as ‘“ There is a third root to #27 = 4”. 
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connected with the use of the word “ meaning ” that “‘ S supposes 
p” entails “‘p’ has meaning”. With any meaningless 
expression “‘ suppose ” could never be sensibly used, for example, 
we could not sensibly say “ Suppose ’twas brillig and the slithy 
toves did gyre and gimble in the wabe”. No supposition is 
possible, for there is nothing (no meaning) with regard to which 
a supposition is being made. Hence if the mathematical use 
of “‘ suppose ” is the same as the ordinary one, Church has pro- 
duced an argument showing Lazerowitz’ claim to be wrong. 
What I wish to show in this paper is that there is a mathematical 
usage of “suppose” such that statements of the form “S 
supposes p” do not entail that “p” has meaning. This is not 
to argue that in connexion with such a usage “ p” is meaning- 
less, but only that from the fact that in mathematics supposi- 
tions about self-contradictions are made it does not follow that 
expressions for such self-contradictions are meaningful. Thus, 
although nothing is thereby offered in defence of the view that 
self-contradictory expressions are meaningless, Church’s reason 
for saying they have meaning will be shown to be mistaken. 

It is tempting to object to Church’s argument on the ground 
that it is impossible to make a supposition with regard to what 
is self-contradictory, in which case it would no longer be open to 
Church to argue that self-contradictory expressions had meaning 
from the fact that a self-contradiction had been supposed. One 
might agree that if an expression “ p”’ is meaningless, “ Suppose 
p” expresses no supposition, and then go on to maintain that 
it is in fact the case where » is self-contradictory that no supposi- 
tion about it can be made. Ordinary usage lends plausibility 
to such an assertion. For if one were to ask someone to suppose 
that his house were both white all over and red all over, the 
reply would be that this cannot be supposed. The same con- 
siderations prompting one to make such a reply might be held 
to obtain in cases where one introduces a reductio ad absurdum 
proof by asking that something self-contradictory be supposed. 
Now I do not wish to make objection to Church’s argument on 
any such ground, but I shall set out the considerations leading 
one to hold that in mathematics no supposition with regard 
to what is self-contradictory can be made, because Church’s 
claim and these considerations are infected by a common error. 
When it is clear what confusion results in the paradoxical claim 
that in mathematics nothing self-contradictory can be supposed, 
I think it will also be clear that the same confusion is responsible 
for Church’s arguing that self-contradictory expressions are 
meaningful. 

4 
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It is the very great differences between reductio ad absurdum 
arguments in which “what is supposed ” is self-contradictory 
and those arguments in which it is not which tempt one to hold 
that nothing self-contradictory is ever supposed. It will therefore 
be useful for making one see what is wrong with arguments leading 
to this conclusion to consider two such arguments, A and B, 
the one from number theory and the other from ordinary 
discourse : 


A. Suppose there is a rational number ; — V2 (s and ¢ relatively 


prime). 
Then s? = 2¢?, which implies that s is even: s = 2n. 
(If the square of a number is even, the number itself is even.) 
Since s = 2n and s and ¢ are relatively prime, ¢ is odd. 
Since s? = 4n?, whence 2? = 4n?, or (? = 2n?, t is even. 
Thus ¢ is both even and odd. 
But this is impossible. 


.. There is no rational number ; = V2, 


B. Suppose that the earth is a perfect sphere. 
If this is true, a pendulum will make the same number of 
swings per second everywhere on its surface. 
But the number of swings varies at different points. 
.. The earth is not a perfect sphere. 


The general form of these arguments is as follows: (For the 
purpose here it is not required that the form of A, which is more 
complex than that of B, be exhibited in detail). 


A. Suppose p is true. B. Suppose p is true. 
prq.~4y. If p, then q. 
But g.~ q is impossible. But q is false. 
.. p is impossible. “.~ pis true. 
“. ~ pis true. 


The formal analogy between these two arguments is clear. 
If now we delineate their differences we shall see how easily one 
finds oneself committed to denying that any supposition in A 
could ever have been made. Each conclusion, ~ 7, is the formal 
negative of what one is asked to suppose, but in the one case, 
B, what follows from all the premises taken together is the mere 
matter of fact falsity of p, while in the other, A, what follows 
from the single premise p: is its own self-contradictoriness. That 
the latter does follow shows that p is self-contradictory, whereas 
in B it is only shown that p’s falsity is a consequence of certain 
premises, and the possibility of p’s being true still remains. It 
is logically possible, 7.e. it is not self-contradictory, for the 
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earth to be perfectly spherical. But it is impossible that there 


8 e 
should be a rational number ; = V2. The supposition that 


the earth is perfectly spherical, 7.c. a supposition contrary to 
fact, presents us with no puzzle. It is logically possible for 
what is in fact false to be true and for what is in fact true to be 
false, and hence it is unquestionably possible to suppose either 
one or the other. It might appear to be proper to give an 
analogous description of the premise of A, “‘ There is a rational 


number ; = 1/2”. This statement might be held to have, in 


fact, the property impossibility, so that in supposing it to be 
true one would simply be supposing something contrary to 
fact. But it is not a matter of empirical fact that p (“ There is 


a tational number : = V2”) has this property. Impossibility 


is @ necessary, or intrinsic character of it, 7.e. it is logically 
impossible, or inconceivable, that it should not have it. 

It is this consideration which tempts one to raise the question, 
Can one suppose that what is impossible is true? Is this not 
the same as supposing that a property necessarily belonging to 
the premise p of A does not belong to it? If p is impossible, 
can one conceive that it is not impossible—as one seemingly is 
being asked to do in being asked to “‘ suppose ” p is true? One 
feels impelled to answer that if p could not conceivably be other 
than impossible then to suppose it is true is itself impossible— 
in which case we have in A no supposition at all. 

A somewhat different characterization of contradictions, 
which is connected with their characterization as impossible, 
likewise makes one feel, after having made the deduction A from 
premise p, that it is impossible one should have done so. This 
is the commonly accepted description of self-contradictions as 
“inconceivable”. The form of the conclusion in A, namely, 
~ p is true, suggests that we have here, as in B, one of two 
alternative possibilities, that either alternative could be the 
case. But the conclusion of A is necessary ; it is a truth to which 
no alternative is conceivable. That is, its opposite, p, is such 
that it could not conceivably be the case. We do not know 
what it would be like for it to be true—it is “ logically inconceiv- 


1¢, I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic, p. 24. It should be 
clear that in saying this there is no disparagement of anyone’s capacities 
for conceiving. There is no comment here about anyone's capacities 
as there is in “‘ He can’t conceive of a better world ”’. 
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able’. The puzzle arises when we consider what we are being 
asked to do in being asked to suppose a self-contradiction is 
true. Are we not being asked to conceive something which is 
inconceivable ? Is this not logically impossible? But if it is 
logically impossible, then it is logically impossible that a 
supposition in A has been made. 

I think there can be no doubt it is a mistake to think these 
arguments show that nothing self-contradictory can be sup- 
posed. If they did, we should have to say that when a mathe- 
matician in a reductio ad absurdum proof says “Suppose p”, 
where » is self-contradictory, he is using the word “ suppose ” 
improperly. But no argument can show that this well-estab- 
lished mathematical usage is wrong. If a usage is currently 
accepted, something must be wrong with arguments which 
purport to show it is improper. It seems to me that the mistake 
in arguing that this mathematical use, illustrated in proof A, 
is improper results from assuming that “suppose ” means the 
same as in argument B. From this assumption it is inferred 
that “suppose” in context A is improper. But this con- 
sequence merely shows the arguments to be wrong, and the 
proper conclusion about what the arguments show is that the 
uses are different. That this is the correct conclusion, and that 
the mistake in the arguments given lies in assuming the opposite 
I shall try now to make clear. 

The gist of the considerations resulting in the paradox that 
in proof A no supposition is being made is that one cannot con- 
sider the possibility of p’s being true unless p is possible nor 
conceive p’s being true unless p is conceivable, and that one is 
being asked to do just this in being asked to suppose p, no matter 
what the context is. Thus “Suppose p” is taken under all 
circumstances to entail “Consider the possibility of p’s being 
true”, where the latter is understood to involve knowing what 
it would be like for p to be true. This analysis of the nature of 
a supposition clearly eliminates the possibility of supposing 
what is self-contradictory. The question is whether the meaning 
of “ suppose” bears this analysis in all contexts. There is no 
doubt that in argument B the word “ suppose ”’ is so used that 
in supposing p one is entertaining a possibility. There are a 
number of contexts where the usage of “suppose ” can properly 
be described in this way. What is supposed is a possible state 
of affairs, and what is inferred + from what is supposed is also 

1 It is to be noted here that the consequence said to be inferred from the 


supposition does not follow from the supposition, i.e. the connexion be- 
tween supposition and consequent is not one of logical entailment. 
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a possible state of affairs, e.g. that the pendulum would make 
the same number of swings everywhere on the earth’s surface. 

That there is some similarity between the uses of “ suppose ” 
in the two arguments A and B is obvious—were it not for the 
similarity we should not be puzzled about the possibility of 
making a supposition in A after seemingly having made one. 
One important respect in which the uses are similar is that in 
both A and B we say “ suppose p”’ as a preliminary to deriving 
consequents. In both cases we derive consequents from what 
we say we are supposing. But in another respect the use of 
‘‘ suppose ” in A is very different from that in B: we cannot 
describe “the supposition” that there is a rational number 
s 


i= 4/2 as consisting in consideration of the possibility of there 


8 ” 
being a rational number rhe 1/2, for once we do this we are led 


to denying that there is any supposition to describe. But what 
this fact should show us is not that a supposition cannot be made 
but that the nature of the supposition in such a context as proof 
A is very different. It is correct English, and it expresses some- 
thing true, to say that in proof A one supposes there is a rational 
number ; = 1/2. It then remains to be seen what it comes to 
to make a supposition of this sort, and how supposing a self-con- 
tradiction in the course of a mathematical demonstration differs 
from what we do in ordinary life in making suppositions. What 
we do in ordinary life is illustrated by the usage of “ suppose ”’ 
in argument B. This usage is such that to suppose p entails 
knowing what it would be like for p to be true. Where we do 
not know what it is like for something to be the case, e.g. for a 
given person to be both alive and dead, we should say it was 
impossible to make any supposition to this effect. But the 
mathematical usage in connection with a self-contradiction p 
is such that to suppose p does not entail knowing what it is like 
for p to be true. When Fermat conjectured that for all integers 
n, 22" + 1 is prime, it is not the case that he knew what it would 
be like for this to be true but just did not know how to prove it. 
He did not know what it was like for all members of this form 
to be prime, as the disproof of this proposition shows. But he 
did conjecture, and hence conjecturing in such a case cannot 
entail what it does in non-mathematical contexts. 

If we examine the function of suppositions within the argu- 
ments of which they are the first step, and the function of the 
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arguments with respect to them, we shall have further reason 
for distinguishing between the usages of “suppose” in argu- 
ments A and B. In demonstrations in number theory such as 
A, in contrast with arguments like B, it is clear from the pre- 
ceding discussion that certain ways of describing the function 
of the supposition p are precluded: The supposition is not a 
preliminary to determining which possibility of p is realized, 
since p does not have each of two possibilities. If p is possible, 
its negative will be impossible. Nor can supposing p be de- 
scribed as conceiving something the impossibility of which it 
is the function of the deduction to disclose: if it is conceived, 
it is possible. Without doubt the deduction shows that p is 
impossible, but it could not show that what was conceived is 
impossible. It looks then as though in making a supposition 
one has before one, prior to inventing the disproof, only what 
one utters or writes down.! One is unable to see anything 
about its use. For example, one is unable to see prior to dis- 
proof whether it does or does not make sense to say every equation 
of the form z* = a has a rational solution. I understand Witt- 
genstein to have made a similar point in lectures, and I quote 
from notes the following discussion explicating the contrast be- 
tween suppositions figuring in mathematics and in ordinary life: 


“To make a supposition would normally be to have some kind 
of picture of the kind of thing that is being supposed. If I suppose 
that this room is higher than it is, I can say it will be difficult to 
heat, that it will look so-and-so ; and these are consequences which 
are other than the picture which corresponds to the supposition. 
But if I say, Suppose there were a proof that so-and-so, I have 
nothing at all. What comes after that, and what I then say, is all 
the supposition consists of. I might say there is nothing behind 
my statement but only something before it, namely, the use made 
of it. In the case of the room I have one picture which represents 
it, and other things which are its consequences ; but with the proof 
I have nothing but ‘Suppose we have a proof’, and what comes 
after partly describes what my supposition consists in. This shows 
that what we call a supposition in mathematics is entirely different 
from what we call a supposition in ordinary life.” 


I want now to say something about the statement, “ What 
comes after [the supposition] and what I then say, is all the 
supposition consists of ”. For this is, I think, intended to make 
the point that one has no knowledge of the supposition distinct 
from what the deduction provides,” and thereby to call attention 
to the function of the demonstration. In argument B we 


1L. Wittgenstein, lectures at Cambridge University, 1934-35. 
2 Tb-d. 
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conceive a possible state of affairs when we suppose the earth 
is a perfect sphere, and in saying, “ If this were so, a pendulum 
would make the same number of swings per second everywhere 
on its surface’, we draw a consequence not logically entailed 
by the supposition, which is another conceivable state of affairs. 
Clearly in A we are conceiving no state of affairs, nor is the 
consequence logically entailed by “ There is a rational number 


= /2”, namely, “¢ is both even and odd”, another con- 


ceivable state of affairs. How then are the deduction and its 
functions to be described ? It is important to note that we 
should never construct an indirect proof on a supposition for 
which it was obvious to inspection that it was self-contradictory. 
We should never say anything which was explicitly of the form, 
‘Suppose both p and ~ p”’. Were we to do so the deduction 
would be pointless. The point of such a deduction as A is to 
show us that our supposition is impossible ; it makes us under- 
stand, by resulting in the consequence q.~q, something about 
our supposition. ‘‘ Suppose p”’ is used as the starting point of 
a process which makes us see something about p. And what 
we see about p enables us to see that any use of p in a direct 
proof of the truth of any other proposition is precluded. It 
also enables us to see that any such expression as ‘‘ Measure off 
exactly \/2 yards of cloth ” does not make sense. 

Now it might be held that quite often an ordinary inference 
from an empirical hypothesis is also intended to aid us in deter- 
mining something about our supposition, namely, whether it 
is true or false: we derive consequences as a preliminary to 
seeing whether the hypothesis is or is not in conformity with 
fact. But it is clearly not the deduction which determines 
this about the hypothesis, namely, that it conforms or fails to 
conform with fact, but experience. All the deduction in these 
cases does is to produce consequences which can be tested. Only 
experience can show one what is true, or false. By contrast, 
deduction alone shows what is impossible. Furthermore, argu- 
ments such as B, unlike A, are not intended to show anything 
about the modal properties of the supposition. For both ~ p 
and p in this case each quite plainly have the same modal 
property, possibility, and can have only this one. 

If I have succeeded in showing that the use of “ suppose ” in 
such arguments as A and B is different and that ignoring this 
fact by taking the usage in B as the paradigm to which any 
legitimate usage must conform is responsible for arriving at the 
consequence that no self-contradiction can be supposed, we 
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are in a position to see what makes Church argue from the fact 
that a self-contradiction p is supposed that “p” is meaningful. 
It has been pointed out that the ordinary use of “‘ suppose ” 
is such that supposing p entails knowing what it is like for p 
to be true. This is to say that the ordinary use of “ suppose ”’ 
is connected with the ordinary use of the word “ meaning” : 
“'S supposes p” entails “iS knows what it is like for p to be 
true”, which entails “p” has meaning. In this sense of 
“ meaning ”’ it is correct to say one could not know what it was 
like for p to be true if “p” had no meaning. The question is 
whether the mathematical use of “suppose ” is similarly con- 
nected with “meaning”. Church prejudices the issue in saying 
that the self-contradictory expression, “for all n, 22+ 1 is 
prime ”’, “has an intelligible meaning for anyone with a know- 
ledge of elementary arithmetic and algebra”. For one might 
know arithmetic and algebra and still deny that it had meaning. 
I want to hold, not that it has no meaning, but that the mathe- 
matical use of “suppose” is such that supposing p does not 
entail ““p” has meaning. And I think that because Church 
takes the mathematical use of “suppose” to be the same as 
the ordinary use he argues that supposing or conjecturing p 
entails “p” has meaning. That is, the same kind of confusion 
is responsible for this claim as for the claim that nothing self- 
contradictory can be supposed. 

In the sense of “ meaning ” in which “ p” has meaning only 
if it could be known what it is like for p to be true, a self-contra- 
dictory expression in mathematics has no more meaning than 
a Lewis Carrollrhyme. The use of “ suppose ” and “ conjecture ”’ 
which is connected with expressions having meaning in this 
sense, 7.€. the ordinary use, is such that it 1s impossible to suppose 
a mathematical self-contradiction. One could no more suppose 
that he had five marbles of which he gave away six than suppose 
a surface was both brown and green all over. For in neither 
case could one know what it would be like for these propositions 
to be true. Nevertheless it is obvious that in mathematics it is 
possible, in another sense of “suppose”, to suppose what is 
self-contradictory, and clearly this possibility does not rest on 
knowing what it is like for what is supposed to be true. Thus 
in the sense in which “ ‘ p’ has meaning ” entails the possibility 
of knowing what it would be like for p to be true, it cannot be 
held that conjecturing p in mathematics entails “ p ” has meaning. 
Hence when Church urges that in making a conjecture of p it 
must be the case that “p” has meaning, he can only be right 
if the sense of “ meaning ” differs from the ordinary sense just 
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explained, that is, if there is a sense corresponding to the mathe- 
matical sense of “conjecture ”’ which differs correspondingly 
from that associated with the ordinary sense of “ conjecture ”’. 
This sense must be such as to make the term “meaning ” 
applicable to self-contradictory expressions. For Church’s 
thesis, that self-contradictory expressions in mathematics have 
meaning, tells us that “meaning” has application to mathe- 
matical expressions for self-contradictions (just as “self- 
contradictions are supposed” tells us that “supposition” is 
applied to self-contradictions). If Church could point out in- 
stances in mathematics in which “ meaning ” had a commonly 
accepted application to such expressions, that would be suf- 
ficient to establish that there is a different sense of that term. 
In this event Church could show that Lazerowitz denied meaning 
to self-contradictory expressions in mathematics only because 
he had failed to note this non-ordinary use of “ meaning ”’. 

The question thus arises whether Church can point out in 
mathematics a common use of “meaning” to describe self- 
contradictory expressions. Exhibiting such a use would enable 
him to make his point, that self-contradictory expressions do 
have meaning. It would be an extremely simple way of doing 
this and it would provide a conclusive answer to any argument 
brought forward to show that they do not have meaning, just 
as pointing out a use of “suppose ” in connection with mathe- 
matical self-contradictions is a simple and completely con- 
clusive way of answering an argument that self-contradictions 
cannot be supposed. If anyone were to agree with Church’s 
view that what is meaningless cannot figure in a supposition 
and then go on to deny what Church takes for granted, that 
self-contradictory expressions can figure in suppositions, it 
seems plain what his reply would be: ‘“ But mathematicians 
constantly suppose what is self-contradictory. There is no 
difficulty in doing that.” This reply is the most natural one 
to make. It tells us that it makes sense to apply “ supposi- 
tion’ to self-contradictions, and thereby settles any question 
about the possibility of supposing what is self-contradictory. 
Similarly, the natural reply to the claim that expressions figuring 
in suppositions, if self-contradictory, are meaningless, is that 
“meaning” is constantly applied to suppositions of what is 
self-contradictory, thereby settling this question by appeal to 
usage. Pointing out a usage obviates the necessity of arguing 
for one’s view or of meeting, by argumentation, any argument 
against it. The curious thing is that Church does not employ 
this simple method of establishing that self-contradictory 
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expressions have meaning, but resorts to argument instead. 
That he does this is important. For it shows, I think, either 
that it is not possible to establish his view otherwise, or that 
he himself does not find it possible to establish it otherwise. 
I do not believe he resorts to it simply because he prefers the 
method of argumentation to the method of exhibiting cases 
in which the word “ meaning” is applied to self-contradictory 
expressions. I believe the latter method is not open to him. 
Whether it is or not, 2.e. whether the word “ meaning” has an 
established usage in the language of mathematics, Church is in 
a better position to know than most people. But I should doubt 
that it did. Here and there one finds the expression ‘‘ meaning- 
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less ’’, e.g. “ division by zero is meaningless ” (whence “ 972 4 A 


or “2=0”, is meaningless). And something like an equi- 
valent of it occurs in reductio ad absurdum proofs when it is said 
of the contradiction deduced, “ but this is absurd”. These 
examples would seem to indicate that mathematicians do some- 
times characterize self-contradictory expressions as meaningless, 
and that not all of them would agree with Church that such 
expressions have meaning “for anyone with a knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic and algebra”. But the fact that dis- 
agreement could arise amongst people equally conversant with 
mathematical usage shows that it is not yet a settled convention 
to describe self-contradictory expressions as meaningless. And 
it is not usage, 7.e. not a settled convention, to describe them 
as meaningful. Cases of describing them thus, if any exist, are 
too infrequent to permit of their use by Church to establish 
his view. Moreover, as just pointed out, there are also cases, 
even though infrequent, of describing them as meaningless. 

Now if the view that self-contradictory expressions have 
meaning cannot be established by citing common applications 
of the term “meaning” to them, can an argument (from the 
fact that self-contradictions are supposed) succeed? Argu- 
mentation sometimes is but an alternative way of proving a 
point. But here an argument is offered because the alternative 
method of direct substantiation (by appeal to usage) is not 
available. Church’s argument is intended to show that the 
description “ meaningful” is correct. But an argument will 
show a description to be correct only if there is a possibility of 
citing a commonly accepted application of the descriptive term. 
So long as one finds it necessary to argue that self-contradictory 
expressions are meaningful because usage of the term “‘ mean- 
ingful ” as a description cannot be exhibited, the view cannot 
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be correct.1 Under these circumstances argument will not 
show self-contradictory expressions are meaningful, although 
argument might convince one of the appropriateness of so 
describing them. If mathematicians were to become convinced 
of this, t.e. were to introduce the word “ meaning” as a de- 
scription of any supposition-expression and make it common 
usage, then Church’s argument would establish his view. For 
then there would be a possibility of citing an accepted applica- 
tion of the term, and argumentation would not be forced upon 
one as a substitute for direct establishment by appeal to usage. 
But in advance of its being common usage to describe self- 
contradictory expressions as meaningful, no argument can show 
the description to be correct. For no description is correct in 
advance of its being commonly accepted. Further, even though 
it were accepted usage to call these expressions meaningful, 
anyone who did not know this and who thought it was not 
possible to establish the view that they are meaningful by citing 
usage, would be wrong in thinking that under such circumstances 
argument would establish it. 

It is clear that if “meaning” has no established use in 
mathematics as a description of self-contradictory expressions, 
supposing a self-contradiction will entail nothing whatever about 
the meaningfulness of the self-contradictory expression. Sup- 
posing p will entail that “p” has meaning only if there is a 
mathematical use of “meaning”. What mistake then has 
Church made? It looks as though he has noted in connexion 
with ordinary empirical propositions p that ‘‘ Suppose p ”’ entails 
that “ p” has meaning, that he has taken “ suppose ” to mean 
the same in mathematical contexts, and has then gone on to 
maintain that making a supposition about any mathematical 
proposition p will entail “p ” has meaning. From this it would 
seem to follow that the sense in which a mathematical expression 
has meaning will be the same as that in which an ordinary 
empirical statement has it. For the ordinary sense of “ meaning ” 
will be associated with a use of “ suppose’ which in no way 
differs from the ordinary use. In claiming for self-contradictory 
expressions “ intelligible meaning ” Church seems to lend support 
to construing “meaning” in this sense. So soon as one sees 
that in mathematics “suppose ’ does not have the same use 
as in ordinary contexts, and that “ meaning ” has no established 
use as a description of self-contradictory expressions, it becomes 
clear that Church’s argument is wrong, and that “ Suppose p ” 
does not entail that “ p ”’ has meaning. 


1 By this I do not mean it is incorrect. I should say it was neither 
correct nor incorrect. 
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The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. Edited by Paut ArnTHUR ScHILPP. 
Volume IV in “ The Library of Living Philosophers.” North- 
western University, Evanston and Chicago (in Great Britain : 
Cambridge University Press), 1942. Pp. xvi-+ 717 pp. 30s. 


THE success of the present series of volumes is a function of the 
character of the critical and expository essays each contains. It is 
equally unquestionable that the interest and importance of the series 
depend primarily upon the Replies which the thinkers whose contribu- 
tions to philosophy the volumes celebrate make to their critics. It 
is therefore pleasant to report that in both respects—in the generally 
high quality of most of the essays and in the vigour and seriousness 
of Prof. Moore’s Reply—the present volume continues the high stan- 
dards set by its predecessors in the series. The essays help to gauge 
the extent and the kind of influence Mr. Moore has had upon his 
contemporaries, and his carefully thought out comments upon them 
exhibit not only his characteristic subtlety and passionate striving 
for clarity of expression, but also serves as a clear example of his con- 
ception of how to do philosophy. It is a matter of profound regret 
to Mr. Moore’s admirers that he has published at such relatively 
infrequent intervals, so that those who have not had the good 
fortune to hear him lecture at length or to join in repeated discussion 
with him have been able to acquire only a fragmentary conception 
of his mind and personality ; and all but members of his current 
audiences have been compelled to remain in almost complete ignorance 
of the views he actually holds on issues of great importance. The 
natural expectation, that most of the best essays in the volume 
would be by writers who have had some direct contact with Mr. 
Moore, has certainly been realized. His Reply, together with his 
charming and revealing autobiographical statement, do help, how- 
ever, to remedy a long-felt deficiency in the accessibility of his 
thought. To be the occasion for his writing such a detailed state- 
ment of his views on a number of central questions of his philosophy 
is not the least merit of the present volume. 

Mr. Moore is justly regarded as one of the founding-fathers of 
contemporary philosophical realism ; and his career has been often 
viewed, especially in the U.S.A., as consisting chiefly in defending 
with extraordinary skill a number of highly specialized “ realistic ” 
doctrines in metaphysics, epistemology, and ethics. But the present 
volume makes it evident that, although he is still to be counted 
among those who subscribe to theses which may properly be called 
“realistic,” their defence is not, and has not been, his primary 
concern. Indeed, only a small core of the views he held at the turn 
of the century, when the realistic polemic against various forms of 
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idealism began to attract attention, has survived his own, critical 
reflections upon them ; and only a small fraction of the essays in 
the present volume are devoted to those views. The reader of this 
volume will be impressed by other things than Mr. Moore’s realism : 
his lifelong devotion to making precise the meaning of various 
questions and statements which philosophers have entertained ; his 
robust faith in the possibility of settling many of the issues between 
philosophers, if only those issues could be stated with sufficient 
clarity ; his unusual sensitivity to the deceptions which language 
can play upon even the hardest of thinkers; and his vigorous, 
clarifying, but unpretentious defence of what he calls ‘‘ common- 
sense propositions’ against misleading philosophical claims which 
reject them on the strength of an alleged exclusive and absolute 
priority of certain epistemological data. 

One thing is amply clear: those who seek in philosophy a 
‘complete ” or all-embracing world-view will turn away empty- 
handed from Mr. Moore. In an eminent sense he is a philosophical 
specialist, a philosopher’s philosopher. He has nothing to say to 
the plain man in the street which would be pertinent to the latter’s 
problems : he has no directives for action and no consolatory rhetoric 
to offer, and it is difficult to imagine him with a popular following 
under any kind of social order. Indeed, as he himself notes, neither 
the world nor the sciences would ever have suggested to him directly 
any philosophical problems, and it is what other philosophers have 
said about the world or the sciences which has been the stimulus to 
his thinking. It is certainly a pity that Mr. Moore has never con- 
cerned himself directly with scientific subject-matter, and many of 
his admirers deeply regret the illumination which they feel sure would 
have come from his pen had he turned to the vexed issues which 
beset contemporary philosophers of science. In any event, few of 
his readers will question the judgment that, seen against the back- 
ground of the traditional preoccupations of philosophers or of the 
concerns which arise out of the recent revolutions in science and 
society, his writings have only a meagre content. However, the 
absence of a sweeping and comprehensive system in Mr. Moore’s 
writings is a lack which many will find easy to bear. Any number of 
contemporary thinkers can be found who can produce possibly 
thrilling but nonetheless imaginary maps of the cosmos, and only a 
handful who, like Mr. Moore, can preserve resolutely sober and 
disciplined judgments in the midst of philosophical carnivals. He 
has remained faithful to his early observation: ‘To search for 
‘unity ’ and ‘ system,’ at the expense of truth, is not, I take it, the 
proper business of philosophy, however universally it may have been 
the practice of philosophers”. Accordingly, if his readers will never 
leave the earth on erratic journeys through the uncharted universe 
when they take him for a guide, neither will they be misled by him 
into denying what they undoubtedly know about the scenes they 
inhabit. Miss Stebbing is more optimistic than seems warranted in 
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declaring, in her essay in the present volume, that anyone who-has 
been able to learn something of Moore’s way of thinking could not 
succumb to the muddle-headed creeds of the current forces of irra- 
tionalism. But it is not fanciful to believe that exposure to his 
mode of thought and analysis is bound to give us a saner and clearer 
understanding of the things we believe and know. 

The nineteen essays in the volume under review fall rather 
naturally into three groups, one dealing with issues in ethics, one 
with sense-perception, and one with questions of philosophic method ; 
it is under these headings that Mr. Moore considers them, and that 
I will discuss them. The two essays in the first group which interested 
me most are Mr. Stevenson’s “ Moore’s Arguments against Certain 
Forms of Ethical Naturalism ” and Mr. Frankena’s “ Obligation and 
Value in the Ethics of G. E. Moore.’’ Mr. Stevenson maintains that 
Moore has not refuted the view according to which “ is right” 
has the same meaning as “‘ I approve of ”’. He considers the three 
arguments Moore used against this view: that on the proposed 
definition something may be both right and wrong (e.g., right for 4 
but wrong for B); that something which is now right may formerly 
have been wrong; and that when A says “ z is right ” while B says 
“ is wrong” they are not differing in opinion, though they would 
normally be understood as doing so. Mr. Stevenson argues that 
Moore’s first conclusion is obtained only by neglecting to note that 
the reference of the pronoun “I” is to the user of the sentence “I 
approve of ~”; that the second conclusion can be avoided by 
amending the proposed definition so as to restrict the reference of 
“right ” and “ wrong’ to the attitude of the one using them at the 
time that he does use them ; and that the third conclusion is obtained 
only on the supposition that a “difference in opinion ”’ must be 
something entirely “ cognitive’, whereas, in fact, the phrase in the 
present context should be understood as connoting a disagreement in 
attitude. And a propos of this last point Mr. Stevenson notes that the 
proposed definition requires emendation, in order to bring out the 
“‘ emotive meaning ” of expressions like “x is right’; but he does 
not state explicitly the form of the revised definition. Mr. Moore 
admits that his first argument is indeed fallacious. He notes, how- 
ever, that although the definiendum and the definiens in the proposed 
definition are said by Mr. Stevenson to have the same “ cognitive 
meaning ”, they cannot in fact have the “same sense’: for on Mr. 
Stevenson’s own admission the definiendum has a stronger “‘ emotive 
meaning” than the definiens. Moreover, he recognizes the possi- 
bility that in asserting the rightness of z, A may not be asserting 
anything which could possibly be true or false and is only issuing a 
command ; accordingly, typically ethical words like “right”, 
“ wrong ”’, and “‘ good” may not, after all, be names of properties 
of things and actions. On the other hand, he notes that Mr. 
Stevenson has not shown either that the latter's “naturalistic 
ethics ” is true or that the views expressed in Principia Ethica are 
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false on the point at issue. Nevertheless, Mr. Moore admits that he 
has “‘ some inclination’ to think Mr. Stevenson’s view is true, and 
also “‘ some inclination’ to think his own earlier views are true : 
“Tf you ask me to which of these incompatible views I have the 
stronger inclination, I can only answer that I simply do not know 
whether I am any more strongly inclined to take the one than to 
take the other’. This is surely a handsome confession of Mr. 
Moore’s doubts, and indicates that the case for a naturalistic ethics 
is not a hopeless one in his eyes. Those who are convinced that 
Mr. Moore’s earlier views are irrelevant, if not completely wrong, to 
most of the moral problems which agitate men in their public affairs, 
are entitled to the legitimate hope of winning Mr. Moore completely 
over to their side of the discussion by suitably sharpening their 
arguments and making more precise their distinctions. 

Mr. Frankena’s essay tries to show that in terms of Mr. Moore’s 
conceptions of the right and the good there is no necessary connexion 
between obligation and intrinsic value. If goodness is a simple, 
non-natural property, so Mr. Frankena argues, “x is intrinsically 
good ”’ cannot be synonymous with “ z ought to exist for its own sake”’ 
as Moore once implied ; for the latter phrase refers to a notion which 
has a complexity that the notion of goodness lacks. Moreover, 
Mr. Frankena insists that goodness can have a normative character 
only if it analytically involves a reference to an agent on whom 
something is enjoined ; in other words, goodness can be normative 
only if it is not a simple intrinsic property. Moore’s ethics, in which 
duty is defined in terms of goodness, has therefore no place for 
the notion of obligation. If, however, goodness is not normative, 
Mr. Frankena believes that there are no good reasons for supposing 
it to be indefinable or non-natural: for according to him it is the 
apparently normative character of ethical judgments which makes 
them irreducible to judgments about a “ natural” subject-matter 
and which deprives them of any “ descriptive ’’ force. Mr. Moore 
devotes his longest comment to these attacks on his position. He 
admits at the outset that it was a mistake on his part to imply that 
moral obligation could be defined in terms of goodness. But he 
vigorously denies that the non-normative character of goodness 
follows from his admission that “‘ Statements of the form ‘7 is 
good’ neither include nor are identical with any statement about 
obligation”. The grounds for his denial may be stated as follows : 
According to Mr. Moore, one statement may follow from another 
even though the relation follow from depends upon a “ synthetic ” 
rather than an “analytic”? connexion; for example, using an 
illustration taken from Mr. Langford’s essay, Mr. Moore holds that 
the function 2 has twelve edges follows from the function z is a cube, 
although the latter function ‘“ does not include nor is identical with ” 
the former one. Accordingly, he thinks that even if goodness is a 
simple or an intrinsic property, the fact that it is normative, as well 
as other facts about obligation, may follow from it, though of course 
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not analytically. I cannot here summarize the remainder of Mr. 
Moore’s rebuttal ; but I should like to comment briefly upon the 
part of the rebuttal cited. The force of Mr. Moore’s rebuttal clearly 
depends on the co rectness of his view that one statement may 
follow from another without being analytically contained in the 
latter. Moreover, it should be noted that even if this supposition 
is admitted as valid, Mr. Moore does not show that statements about 
obligation do in fact follow (in the special sense indicated) from 
statements about intrinsic value. But is the supposition valid ? 
Mr. Moore relies heavily, and as far as I can determine entirely, 
upon the illustration he has borrowed from Mr. Langford; and I 
must submit that the illustration is not conclusive. I am sure that 
mathematicians skilled in the foundations of geometry are prepared 
to show in detail that the connexion between the functions x is a 
cube and x has twelve edges, in virtue of which the second follows 
from the first, is entirely an analytic one. To be sure, it is possible 
to know that an object is a cube without knowing (except perhaps 
in a dispositional sense) that it has twelve edges, just as it is possible 
to know that 43 is an odd number without knowing it is a prime. 
But to admit this is simply to admit—so it seems to me—that one 
may know something without knowing everything logically con- 
tained in what one knows; and I can find no good reason for con- 
verting what is an unquestionable fact of human psychology into 
an occasion for invoking a non-analytic (and obscure) notion of 
following from. However this may be, Mr. Moore does not seem to 
me to have established his case that Mr. Frankena is wrong on the 
main points at issue between them. 

Two other papers in this group merit some attention. Mr. Edel’s 
long essay, ““ The Logical Structure of Moore’s Ethical Theory ”, is 
an ambitious attempt to specify ‘‘ the terms employed in the theory, 
the definitions and postulates governing their use, the rules for the 
formation of ethical statements, and the procedures for interpreting 
ethical terms and determining the truth or falsity of ethical state- 
ments”. In addition, he aims to show that partly as a consequence 
of this “ logical structure ” Mr. Moore is more or less committed to 
a distinctive set of specific values. Mr. Edel’s attempt is an interest- 
ing one, though not altogether successful. Part of the difficulty 
lies in the fact, as Mr. Moore rightly notes, that Mr. Edel frequently 
obscures his intent by the language he employs. For example, two 
of the “ postulates’” cited which are said to govern “ the construc- 
tion of ethical statements and the use of ethical terms ”’ in Moore’s 
ethics are the following: ‘‘ The intrinsic value of x depends solely 
on the intrinsic nature of x”, and “ Good is a simple or unqualified 
predicate’. But surely these statements, when they occur in 
Mr. Moore’s formulations, occur as conclusions of his analyses, and 
never as “‘ mandates issued by Moore for the construction of ethical 
statements’. Again, Mr. Edel maintains that since the postulates 
contain the two fundamental undefined terms, “ intrinsic property ” 
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and “intrinsic value’, they require an “explicit interpretation ”’. 
It is, however, far from. evident why these terms need an “‘ inter- 
pretation ”’ simply because they are undefined ; for Mr. Moore has 
never used them without attaching a meaning to them, and they do 
not function .in his system as variables. The trouble seems to be 
that Mr. Edel construes Moore’s ethical theory as if it were an 
abstract postulate system quite analogous to the formalized and only 
partially interpreted postulate systems for a “geometry”. And 
this seems to me an error, just as it would be an error to regard any 
group of propositions (for example, propositions about human 
heredity) as if they were an abstract set of uninterpreted sentential 
forms—though of course it is possible to construct for any set of 
propositions an appropriate system of sentential functions such that 
the propositions will be values of these functions. Mr. Edel’s dis- 
cussion is therefore highly suggestive without being adequately 
clear. He also makes the further point that the logical structure of 
Moore’s: theory tends to lead inquiries into ethical issues away from 
concrete empirical goods and towards a contemplative beholding of 
values ; for according to him Moore’s ethics is an ethics of vision, 
not of action. This line of speculation is unquestionably interesting 
and has often been fruitful of much insight. If I am not convinced 
by Mr. Edel’s discussion of these matters it is not because I think 
the sort of questions he raises are illegitimate, nor because he offers 
no evidence whatsoever for his conclusions. I am unconvinced 
because the analysis of philosophical theories in terms of their 
sociological causes and consequences is a most difficult and complex 
undertaking, and because Mr. Edel’s evidence for his conclusions is 
too fragmentary to warrant them. 

Mr. Broad’s essay, ‘‘ Certain Features in Moore’s Ethical 
Doctrines’, argues two separate points. It first tries to show that 
Mr. Moore was mistaken in his proof of the self-contradictory nature 
of Ethical Egoism (the doctrine according to which each man has 
a predominant obligation to himself as such, and an extreme form 
of which maintains that a man’s ultimate obligation is only to him- 
self), Mr. Broad claims that although this doctrine is incompatible 
with Ethical Neutralism (the view according to which the funda- 
mental duty of each of us is to maximize as far as lies within our 
power the balance of good over bad experiences throughout the 
world), it does not contradict itself. To this point Mr. Moore replies 
that the extreme form of Ethical Egoism implies an assertion A 
which is self-contradictory. Assertion A says, among other things, 
that the function y: 2 knows that choice y would procure for himself 
a ‘ more favourable balance’ of intrinsically good over intrinsically bad 
experiences than any other he could make, and knows also that choice 
y would be at least as favourable to the development of his own nature 
and dispositions as any other he could. make entails the function « : 
it would not be wrong for x to choose y. But according to Mr. Moore, 
Ethical Neutralism implies an assertion B. Assertion B says that 
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the function not-8: 2x knows that the world would be intrinsically 
worse if he chose y, than if he made another choice open to him entails 
the function not-«: it would be wrong for x to choose y. Mr. Moore 
then argues that A not only asserts that y entails a, but implies 
(even if it does not assert) that y does not entail 8. However, since 
a entails 8 follows directly from B, if B is true then it is self-contra- 
dictory to assert that y entails « but not 8. Mr. Moore’s argument 
leaves me puzzled. In the first place, the contradiction is exhibited 
on the hypothesis that B is true, so that on the face of it what has 
been shown is the incompatibility of A with B, and not the self- 
contradictory nature of A. And in the second place, if his argument 
is good enough to show the self-contradictory nature of A, why is it 
not equally good for showing the self-contradictory nature of B ? 
For B asserts that not-f entails not-x, and it seems plausible to hold 
that in addition it implies that not-B does not entail not-y; how- 
ever, since not-« entails not-y follows directly from A, if A is true 
than it is self-contradictory to assert that not-8 entails not-« but 
does not entail not-~y. 

Mr. Broad’s second point deals with the distinction between 
natural and non-natural properties, and he argues that the criterion 
Moore offered for the former in his Principia Ethica reduces all 
characteristics (even such traits as brownness and roundness, which 
are held to be natural ones) to non-natural ones. Mr. Moore promptly 
disavows his former suggestion for a criterion of natural properties 
as “utterly silly and preposterous”. He now thinks that an in- 
trinsic property ascribed to a thing is natural when by that ascrip- 
tion the thing is “ described” to some extent, and that such a 
property is non-natural when the thing is thereby not “ described ”’ 
at all. However, he declares his inability to specify the sense of 
“ description ” which is in question. But is it not possible to arrive 
at the required distinction in somewhat the following manner ? 
Consider first, all the primitive terms of physics which for one reason 
or another may be taken to express intrinsic properties, as well as 
those definable exclusively by their means: these will be the 
“ descriptive ” terms of physics ; then consider the primitive terms 
(if any) of chemistry which express intrinsic properties, as well as 
those defined by their means or by means of the descriptive terms 
of physics: these will be the “ descriptive” terms of chemistry ; 
perform an analogous grouping of terms for biology, psychology, and 
the other “ positive ” sciences; the logical sum of these different 
classes of terms will be the “descriptive” terms which express 
“ natural ’’ properties, while terms not belonging to this class will 
express ‘‘ non-natural” characteristics. To be sure, such a pro- 
cedure does not provide an easy criterion for determining whether a 
given property is a natural one or not, and it has what from Mr. 
Moore’s point of view may be a drawback in that it relativizes the 
distinction to a given state of the natural sciences. But the pro- 
cedure does seem to me to have the advantage of specifying a 
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distinction which is closely related to the conduct of scientific inquiry ; 
and it supplies a method in terms of which it becomes possible, at 
least in principle, to determine unambiguously whether a given 
property is natural or not. 

Of the five papers devoted to problems connected with sense- 
perception, Mr. Bouwsma’s “‘ Moore’s Theory of Sense-Data ”’ seems 
to me by far the most interesting and ingenious. He shows very 
effectively that the directions Moore gives in his “‘ A» Defence of 
Common Sense ” for identifying (or “‘ picking out”) sense-data are 
quite unsatisfactory, since those directions do not enable one to 
find anything satisfying Moore’s descriptions. Mr. Bouwsma 
therefore raises a doubt as to whether there are such things as 
visual or tactile sense-data which are distinguishable from the sur- 
faces of physical objects. However, he suggests possible reasons 
which might mistakenly lead one to suppose there are such things : 
namely, certain analogies between hearing, tasting, and smelling on 
the one hand, and seeing and touching on the other. Thus, when we 
hear a rat we may say quite correctly that we hear a gnawing sound 
which is distinct from the rat we hear; and we may therefore be 
persuaded to think that there must be a visual something which we 
see when we see a rat, and which is distinct from the rat we see. 
Accordingly, since there are auditory sense-data (that is, there are 
sounds), we come to believe there are visual sense-data distinguish- 
able from the surfaces of bodies ; but Mr. Bouwsma thinks, however, 
that we thereby ‘“‘ make up for the deficiency in the facts from which 
we start by inventing a new vocabulary’’. Mr. Moore readily 
admits that the directions he gave for “ picking out” sense-data 
were not sufficiently clear, and he therefore supplements them in a 
manner more satisfactory to himself—in terms of the distinction 
between seeing an object (in the sense in which we may see a part of 
the surface of a table) and directly seeing an object (in the sense in 
which we may see an after-image with our eyes shut). Accordingly, 
he claims that the proposition expressed by “ The object which I 
see is part of the surface of my hand” is not identical with the 
proposition expressed by ‘‘ The object which I directly see is identical 
with part of the surface of my hand ”’. In fact, he claims to know 
that the first proposition is true, but finds the second one doubtful. 
On the other hand, he admits that although he has this doubt, he 
also knows that the object he is seeing which is part of the surface 
of his hand is part of that surface; consequently, if what he is 
directly seeing is identical with part of the surface of his hand, he 
must be feeling sure of and doubting the same proposition. How 
to resolve this paradox he does not pretend to know ; and since he 
thinks that the distinction between see and directly see can be carried 
over to the other modes of sense-perception, so that, for example, 
he finds it doubtful whether any physical sound we hear is directly 
heard, analogous paradoxes can be constructed for them. Mr. 
Moore makes it clear, however, that he is using ‘“ sense-data”’ in 
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such a way that it is not a contradiction to say of an object that it 
is both a physical reality and a sense-datum. He therefore finds 
that the issue between himself and Mr. Bouwsma is that while he 
thinks there are some good reasons for denying that what we directly 
preceive is a physical reality, the latter thinks there are none. The 
issue is not one to be settled in an off-hand manner, certainly not in 
a review devoted to many other questions. I will merely state that 
Mr. Moore’s new set of directions for ‘“‘ picking out ”’ visual sense- 
data—e.g., in such cases as when I am seeing my hand—still do not 
satisfy me. I find that I do see after-images under certain circum- 
stances, and I think therefore that I understand how Mr. Moore is 
using ‘directly see”. But I do not find anything analogous to 
after-images when I am seeing my hand, and I cannot therefore 
persuade myself that what I directly see when I am seeing my hand 
is possibly not identical with a part of the surface of my hand. I 
also suspect, though I cannot establish this, that some of Mr. Moore’s 
doubts are consequent to his somewhat peculiar conception of what 
is a physical reality ; in any event, I must confess my own doubts 
whether his use of this phrase is in accordance with either the best 
or common usage. 

Mr. Marhenke’s “ Moore’s Analysis of Sense-Perception”’ dis- 
cusses some of the grounds from which the non-identity. of visual 
sense-data and parts of physical surfaces is usually inferred. One 
- premiss contained in those grounds is that if a sense-datum appears 
to have a quality it really has that quality; and though Moore 
has been able to find no conclusive reasons for its truth, Mr. Marhenke 
thinks there are no conclusive reasons for challenging it. Another 
such premiss, concerning which he does have reservations, is that 
physical objects possess certain real spatial properties and stand to 
each other in certain real spatial relations. Mr. Marhenke argues 
that only the topological spatial characteristics of objects are in- 
trinsic to the latter. Furthermore, and this is the important point 
in the discussion, he attempts to show that topological traits are 
the only spatial traits intrinsic to sense-data as well: he introduces 
considerations, drawn from the relativity of metrical properties to 
the standards of measurement employed, to prove that shapes and 
sizes are extrinsic properties of sense-data and not only of physical 
objects. He therefore believes that he has vindicated the possi- 
bility that sense-data can be identical with parts of physical sur- 
faces. It is this part of Mr. Marhenke’s argument that Mr. Moore 
questions, and it seems to me rightly so : itis “ fantastically untrue ”’, 
according to him, that “‘ independently of a standard of comparison 
it is impossible to compare two different sense-data in respect of 
length or size’. Nonetheless, he admits he is “ strongly inclined ” 
to hold with Mr. Marhenke, as well as with Mr. Murphy’s essay, 
““ Moore’s ‘ Defence of Common Sense’’’, that we do directly see 
parts of physical surfaces, even though he believes—as already 
noted—that there are good reasons for doubting this. 
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Mr. Ducasse’s paper, “‘ Moore’s Refutation of Idealism ”’, argues, 
in opposition to Moore’s well-known essay, that there is a class of 
cases for which it is true that the esse of things is percipi ; but it 
also maintains that for another class of things this is not so. The 
argument is constructed around the distinction between the connate 
accusative of an act (as in jumping a jump, jumping a leap, or waving 
a farewell) and the alien accusatwe of an act (as in jumping an 
obstacle, jumping a ditch, or waving a flag). Mr. Ducasse maintains 
that the connate accusative of an act can exist only in the occurrence 
of that act; accordingly, if we call the accusative of any cognitive 
act its “cognitum”’, any cognitum connate with its activity will 
exist only when the latter exists. Mr. Ducasse holds such cognita 
as blue or bitter to be connate accusatives of the experience called 
“sensing ’’; and he thinks that “‘ blue” and “ bitter” are not 
names of oljects experienced nor of species of such objects, but are 
names for species of experiencing. As he puts it, “‘ to sense blue is 
to sense bluely”’ ; accordingly, in any case of an awareness of blue, 
what one is aware of is said to be the determinate nature of one’s 
awareness. Since Mr. Moore abandoned the position he took in the 
paper under discussion some time ago, it is not surprising to find 
him in agreement with Mr. Ducasse’s general conclusion. However, 
he draws attention to the fact that words like “ blue ” and “ bitter ” 
are used in two senses, and that Mr. Ducasse has not distinguished 
them: the sense in which we say that quinine is bitter, and the 
sense in which we say that what we directly taste is a bitter taste. 
He therefore finds it nonsense to hold that bitter, as a property of 
quinine, is a species of the tastes we taste—for bitter as a property 
of quinine or other physical objects may exist without being per- 
ceived. But conversely, Mr. Moore also thinks that in saying a 
taste we are tasting is bitter, we are not saying anything at all about 
the property of quinine which we attribute to it in declaring it is 
bitter: in saying of quinine that it is bitter, we are really saying 
that the quality attributed to a taste (when the latter is declared to 
be bitter) “is related in a certain way to quinine, though not, of 
course, that it is a quality of quinine, nor yet the absurdity that it 
is a property .. . of quinine”. Mr. Moore therefore defines the 
issue between himself and Mr. Ducasse as follows: he once held 
that bitter (in the second sense) could exist without being perceived, 
while Mr. Ducasse thinks it could not; and he now also thinks that 
it could not, for he is “ strongly inclined” to hold that nothing 
directly perceived can be identical with any part of a physical 
object. On the other hand, he does not believe that Mr. Ducasse 
has proved his point: for Mr. Ducasse has not shown that the 
directly perceived quality blue, for example, is related to one’s seeing 
of it in the same way as the particular kind of dancing one may be 
engaged in (e.g., waltzing) is related to one’s activity of dancing. 
With this final observation I find myself in complete agreement. 

Mr. Malcolm’s “‘ Moore and Ordinary Language” seems to me 
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the best and most rewarding in the final group of papers, if not in 
the whole volume. It exhibits a penetrating grasp of Mr. Moore’s 
method of philosophizing, and gives a most persuasive and illum- 
inating account of the rationale behind his defence of “ common- 
sense’. It shows that the sort of refutation Mr. Moore supplies to 
typically philosophic pronouncements (e.g., “‘ There are no material 
bodies ’’) is not question-begging as it is frequently held to be; and 
it makes evident that the essence of his refutations consist in pointing 
out that such pronouncements “go against ordinary language ”’. 
Mr. Moore’s defence of common-sense propositions thus consists in 
calling attention to the fact that philosophers are using language in 
extraordinary ways: the philosophers are themselves not always 
aware that the meanings they attach to the phrases they use have 
frequently only the faintest analogy to the meanings those phrases 
have in the contexts which actually determine their use. Many philo- 
sophical puzzles may consequently be resolved by bringing to the 
surface the point that even though there are such analogies, there 
are also profound dissimilarities between the way philosophers use 
certain expressions and the way they are ordinarily used. Accord- 
ingly, if the philosophical assertions in question are taken in the 
ordinary sense of their constituent phrases, it becomes easy to see 
that the assertions are false or nonsensical ; and since philosophers 
rarely specify any other sense for the language they use than the 
ordinary sense, their assertions have the appearance of wilful para- 
doxes. Mr. Malcolm seems to me right in noting that Mr. Moore 
does not consistently bring out the linguistic, non-empirical nature 
of philosophical paradoxes ; and he seems to me no less just in his 
observation that Mr. Moore does not probe to the sources out of 
which so much philosophical confusion stems. Students of Mr. 
Moore’s philosophy will be grateful to Mr. Malcolm for his un- 
usually capable analytical version of Mr. Moore’s procedure. 

Mr. Murphy’s essay already cited also touches upon some of the 
points developed by Mr. Malcolm in other ways. It emphasizes 
the service Moore’s defence of common-sense has performed in 
demanding recognition for the fact that “the understanding which 
is sufficient for common-sense purposes ”’ is not “‘ philosophically of 
a makeshift and derivative sort”, as well as for the further truth 
that the kind of understanding and knowledge involved in the 
common-sense view of the world “are precisely the sort which a 
philosophically comprehensive estimate of the world we live in and 
our ways of finding out about it should have led us to expect in 
this situation”. In her essay, “ Moore’s Influence ”, Miss Stebbing 
also emphasizes the point that sense-data possess no absolute 
epistemological priority, and maintains (in opposition to her earlier 
views) that sense-data are isolable but not isolated entities, whose 
discrimination proceeds in “common-sense”? contexts and is 
effected for specific purposes arising within such contexts. It is 
gratifying to have such a forthright statement from her on this 
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matter. Of no less interest is her judgment that Moore’s lasting 
influence is to be found in the “ same level analysis ” of common- 
sense propositions he has stimulated—‘ in the analytic definition of 
expressions and in the analytic clarification of concepts ”—rather 
than in his “ directional” or “ new level analysis” of them. 

Two papers, “Moore’s Paradox” by Mr. Lazerowitz, and 
* Moore’s Proof of an External World ” by Miss Ambrose, develop 
what seems to me essentially the same point. The paradox which 
Mr. Lazerowitz notes is that philosophers know facts inconsistent 
with the creeds they profess: for example, they know that some 
events happen before others, though they may assert that time is 
unreal ; and he concludes that therefore Mr. Moore’s “‘ refutations ”’ 
of such creeds by calling attention to the facts philosophers un- 
doubtedly know are not refutations at all. He first argues that the 
philosophical propositions in question are not empirical, and cannot 
be settled by appealing to empirical data; he also tries to show 
that those propositions are not necessary truths either, though they 
are nevertheless incapable of refutation. He therefore maintains 
that such propositions are in effect proposals as to the way ordinary 
expressions should be used; and he also holds that Moore’s 
“ refutations ” are simply cownter-proposals which recommend. that 
the ordinary usage of common language be not altered. Miss 
Ambrose likewise thinks that the sceptic who doubts the existence 
of an external world is merely offering a disguised proposal, accord- 
ing to which statements like ‘‘ No one knows that hands exist” are 
to be accepted as necessary truths. She believes that Mr. Moore 
has not seen clearly what the sceptic is really doing, and has not 
shown how pointless the sceptic’s proposal really is: for if the 
proposal were adopted with respect to the use of the word “ know ”’, 
a new term would.presently have to be introduced (or an old term 
be given a new use) in order to perform the function that “ know ” 
now has. She, too, thinks that Mr. Moore’s “ proof ”’ of an external 
world consists of his urging the preservation of the linguistic status 
quo. Both papers seem to me suggestive, but I agree with Mr. 
Moore that neither of them offers any respectable argument to show 
that the philosophical statements discussed really are disguised 
proposals. Moreover, neither paper pays any attention to the 
point that the sort of philosophical views each examines have arisen 
historically as the outcome of reflection upon empirical data; and 
though, as I believe, the evidential force of those data has been 
frequently misconceived, I do not find the thesis plausible that the 
mistakes which have occurred in estimating this evidence are simply 
failures to distinguish between genuine statements and recommenda- 
tions for linguistic innovations. 

Mr. Langford’s provocative essay, ‘‘ Moore’s Notion of Analysis ”’, 
contains, among a number of other things, a formulation of two 
different views as to the nature of analysis, and a challenge to Mr. 
Moore to indicate to which of them he subscribes. According to 
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the first (or “‘ conceptual ”’) view, the analysandum and the analysans 
are both ideas or concepts; where the latter is required to be “‘ more 
articulate ’’ or “less idiomatic”? than the former, and must there- 
fore be a “‘ grammatical function ’’ of more than one idea. Conse- 
quently, anyone using the verbal expression for the analysans will 
mention the same objects as are mentioned by the expression for 
the analysandum, but will do so by reference to other objects. Mr. 
Langford therefore believes that though the analysandum and the 
analysans are in some sense “ cognitively equivalent ”’, the verbal 
expressions for them cannot be synonymous. For example, he holds 
that on the present view, “ x is a cube if and only if z is a cube with 
twelve edges ’’ expresses an analysis of the notion of being a cube ; 
but “ x is a cube ” is not synonymous with “ z is a cube with twelve 
edges ’’, since, according to him, having twelve edges is not part of 
the notion of being a cube, and is not even analytically contained in 
the latter. On the second (“ formal ”’ or “ logical ”’”) view of analysis, 
the analysandum and the analysans are verbal expressions, in which 
the analysans expresses more adequately what is meant by the 
analysandum. On this view these two expressions will be synony- 
mous. What saves analysis in this sense from triviality is the fact 
that the analysans reveals the meaning more discursively, more 
clearly, and more precisely, than does the analysandum: Mr. 
Langford thinks that if this is the sense of analysis appropriate to 
Moore’s distinction between knowing a statement to be true and 
knowing an analysis of that statement, then it is difficult to suppose 
there are any ideas peculiar to philosophy or to logic. Mr. Moore, 
in his reply, makes it clear that he never intended to use “ analysis ”’ 
in the second of the above senses, and that for him the analysandum 
is never a verbal expression, and is always a concept or proposition. 
Moreover, he finds that the first sense does not: correspond to his 
intended usage either: he denies that “x is a cube if and only if x 
is a cube with twelve edges’ expresses an analysis of the concept 
being a cube ; for although, according to him, this concept is logically 
equivalent to the concept being a cube with twelve edges, the alleged 
analysis does not satisfy each of three conditions he regards as 
necessary for something to be an analysis in his sense. These three 
conditions are: no one can be in the position to know that the 
analysandum applies to an object without knowing that the analysans 
also applies ; no one can be in the position to verify that the analy- 
sandum applies to an object without verifying that the analysans 
also applies ; any expression expressing the analysandum must be 
synonymous with any expression expressing the analysans. Thus, 
the statement, “ The: concept being a brother is identical with the 
concept being a male sibling”, gives an analysis of the first concept 
mentioned which satisfies these conditions. On the other hand, Mr. 
Moore does not know how to resolve the paradox posed by Mr. 
Langford : if the verbal expressions representing the analysandum 
and the analysans have the same meaning, the analysis appears to 
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be trivial and to state “a bare identity”; and if they do not have 
the same meaning the analysis must be false. He feels sure that the 
statement of the analysis of being a brother just cited does not assert 
the identity which is stated by ‘“‘ To be a brother is to be a brother ”’ ; 
but he is not sure why it does not. He suspects that the statement 
of an analysis must, in some sense, be about the expressions used for 
the analysandum and the analysans, as well as about these concepts ; 
and the only further suggestions he can make is that the expression 
for one concept must not only be different from the expression for 
the other, but that the expression for the analysans must explicitly 
mention concepts not explicitly mentioned by the expression for the 
analysandum. What is one to say to all this? One thing surely : 
if this is the way Mr. Moore intends to use “ analysis”, this is the 
way he intends to use it. But cui bono? It is certainly not evident 
for what ends analysis in this sense is important. In the light of 
Mr. Moore’s third necessary condition for his sense of “ analysis ”’, 
it seems Clear that whether an analysis of a concept is possible depends 
very largely upon the accidents of the language one is using. Is the 
concept goodness, for example, analysable ? Not if every expression 
for it (presumably in the English language) is not synonymous with 
any expression which may be used for the alleged analysans! Is it 
surprising that goodness is found to be unanalysable by Mr. Moore ? 
Moreover, many expressions for concepts are highly vague, and it is 
most unlikely that more complex expressions can be found which 
are synonymous with the first in a given language. It is undeniable, 
nevertheless, that those concepts can be clarified in important ways, 
and that Mr. Moore has often given us a clarified view of some of 
them, in spite of the absence of synonyms for them. I am curious 
to know why Mr. Moore thinks analysis in his sense is peculiarly 
important ; and I think I am expressing more than an idiosyncratic 
desire in wishing that he would soon explain what special sort of 
clarification analysis in bis sense can achieve. 

Mr. McGill’s “Some Queries Concerning Moore’s Method ”’ is a 
mélange of unbelievably crude and irrelevant criticisms of Moore’s 
method and views. Mr. McGill finds that the distinction between 
melioristic philosophies (those really devoted to transforming the 
world into a better place) and non-melioristic ones is perhaps the 
most “important ”’ distinction between philosophies. He also finds 
that the problems with which Moore has been concerned are narrowly 
abstract and socially unimportant—though he presently qualifies 
this latter judgment by admitting that if “ materialism ” in philo- 
sophy tends to promote the adoption of an efficient social organiza- 
tion, then Moore’s “ realism ” is a valuable factor in “ the present 
struggle against fascism”. Mr. McGill finds fault with Moore’s 
critique of William James’ theory of truth on the ground that while 
Moore’s method of refutation is formally correct, it overlooks the 
essential point that James’ views were aimed at bringing about 
important changes in human society. He also declares that the 
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fact that pragmatism continues to dominate the philosophic scene 
“seems to suggest that Moore’s disproof is decisive only against 
certain of James’ formulations ’’. If Mr. McGill means what he says, 
it follows that he must regard it as pointless to try to exhibit the 
inadequate bases for all beliefs which continue to dominate large 
sectors of the human scene, including beliefs which he himself must 
regard as false, for example, spiritualism and other forms of idealism 
and non-materialistic philosophies. It is depressing, to say the least, 
to find in a professional philosopher such a ready acceptance of the 
primacy of sociological analysis and such a sentimental criterion for 
the adequacy of a philosophy. As for Mr. McGill’s dicta on the law 
of excluded middle (which he thinks ‘“‘ breaks down ” when we deal 
with ‘transitions ’’) or on the issues at stake in the doctrine of the 
internality of relations (he holds that whether a relation is internal 
or not depends upon the social and scientific “ utility’ of certain 
classifications), I can only say that they seem to me a hopeless muddle. 

No mention has been made thus far of several essays in this 
volume. I have not discussed them in their proper place either 
because I have been unable to make sufficiently clear sense out of 
them, or because I have found them only moderately interesting. 
The first reason covers Mr. Wisdom’s “ Moore’s Technique ” and 
Mr. McKeon’s “ Propositions and Perceptions in the World of 
G. E. Moore’, Mr. Wisdom’s essay is written in his now well-known 
meandering style, in which nearly everything is said by indirection. 
It requires more courage than I possess to venture even a synopsis 
of his paper, to say nothing of an opinion about it. I do not under- 
stand why a responsible and competent philosopher finds it necessary 
to place such a burden upon his readers. Mr. McKeon’s essay con- 
tains a severe criticism of Moore for his preoccupation with percep- 
tions and propositions rather than with the objects of our cognitions, 
and for his method of interpreting other philosophers’ doctrines. 
Mr. Moore’s shortcomings in the first respect are attributed to what 
is called a “ double dislocation in Mr. Moore’s World ”’ : a dislocation 
from things to perceptions, according to which Moore is said to 
demonstrate ‘‘ the existence of things from examination of knowledge” 
instead of constructing ‘‘ knowledge about things . . . from examina- 
tion of things”; and a dislocation from cognitions to assertions, 
according to which Moore is said to demonstrate “‘ the existence of 
things from common beliefs about perceptions ”’ instead of analysing 
propositions so as to clarify ¢rwe cognitions. Mr. McKeon also finds 
that in lieu of tracing “ the causal connexions of the material things 
of Mr. Moore’s real world ”’ or the logical connexions of his proposi- 
tions, “ Mr. Moore has, in effect, reduced logical necessity to a duplica- 
tion—or a kind of inversely oriented parallel—of causal necessity ”’. 
When taken at their face value, these cryptic pronouncements are 
preposterously false, and are clearly belied by what Mr. Moore does 
do. Where does Mr. Moore demonstrate the existence of things 
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usage ”’ as the reason for the propositions he believes, where in his 
writings is logical necessity reduced to a “duplication” or a 
** parallel ” of causal necessity ? I confess to some sympathy with 
the general sense of Mr. McKeon’s complaint that Mr. Moore’s 
materials of analysis are often very “thin” indeed. But I cannot 
understand by what possible line of reasoning Mr. McKeon arrives 
at his view that the inadequacies of Mr. Moore’s philosophy arise 
from the fact that he hasn’t been doing the sort of things either 
Plato or Aristotle are alleged to have done. Why should Mr. Moore 
have tried to do either ? Nor is it clear to me how Mr. McKeon can 
be right in maintaining both that Mr. Moore’s method of analysis 
‘“determine[s] the truths he chooses to analyse”’, and also that 
“his philosophic method is adapted primarily to treat of perceptions 
and propositions ” ; for if Mr. Moore adapted his method to certain 
materials, that method could not have determined the choice of those 
materials. As for Mr. McKeon’s charge that Mr. Moore’s method of 
construing the statements of other philosophers is a dubious one, it 
is worth noting that he supports his claim Mr. Moore has misconstrued 
those statements only by his flat assertion that this is so. But if 
Mr. McKeon obtains his own construction of what those other 
philosophers intended by their statements with the help of a method 
of interpreting philosophical texts he illustrates in his present essay, 
I can see no warrant for accepting his charge against Mr. Moore. 

The other hitherto unmentioned papers are: ‘‘ The Alleged 
Independence of Goodness ”’ by Mr. Paton, ‘‘ Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in Moore’s Ethics ” by Mr. Garnett, and ‘On How We Know 
That Material Things Exist ” by Mr. Mace. 

Ernest NAGEL. 





The Nature of Thought. By Branp BuansHarD. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1939. 2 Vols. Pp. 654, 532. 32s. 


In order to remove misapprehensions I had better start by dis- 
claiming any personal responsibility for the long delay in producing 
a review of this book. I was at any rate only asked to review the 
work in August, 1943. In view of the great merits of the book 
the delay is particularly unfortunate, and I could only wish that 
the quality of the review would make up for its long absence, 
and match the profundity and lucidity of the work reviewed. The 
appearance of the work is particularly desirable because of the fact 
that it represents a form of thought which is undergoing a period 
of eclipse and is rarely now exemplified or explicitly defended, but 
which yet is extremely important both intrinsically and historically. 
It is a generation since any such sympathetic large-scale defence 
of what, for want of a better name, I shall call idealist epistemology 
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has been published, and a very important gap has been filled by 
the author’s reply to modern criticisms. Not that the work is 
just a polemic in reply to certain specific points of objection, it is a 
full-scale survey of the nature of thought and much of it might well 
be accepted by all schools. In the course of the review I shall 
dwell mainly on the more controversial points because I have more 
to say about these, but the reader must not think they exhaust 
the work. A large part of it is occupied by a very interesting 
psychological survey of the nature of thought which would be 
harder to attack and should be of great interest to philosophically 
inclined psychologists as well as philosophers. But I shall say 
very little about this side of the work because I have no major 
criticisms to bring, and it is impossible to give a summary that 
could do it anything like justice. The original aim of the book was 
indeed psychological, being to examine the interactions between 
intelligence and the other functions of human nature, but as it 

roceeds the interest in metaphysics becomes quite dominant. 

he author thinks that this is due in part to a certain advance in 
insight and he therefore attaches a somewhat higher value to the 
later part of the book than to the earlier (p. 14), but the psycho- 
logical part is not to be regarded as irrelevant to the other or vice 
versa. On the contrary, ore of the author’s main aims is to build 
a bridge across the chasm which separates those metaphysicians 
who treat thought in complete abstraction from its psychological 
setting from those psychologists who treat thought in such a way 
as to make it incomprehensible that it could ever lead to knowledge 
of anything (p. 13). 

The great dimensions of the book render it inevitable that much 
should be omitted in a review, and for reasons which I have given 
I shall say next to nothing about Book I, which is mainly philo- 
sophical psychology, except that it is in my opinion an excellent 
piece of work. Points which deserve special attention from the 
philosopher are Prof. Blanshard’s account of “implicit inference ” 
(p. 86 ff.), the exposition of the idealist view of the “given” (p. 
118 ff.), and the account of the sub-conscious (p. 173 ff.). I do 
not think the discussion of philosophical theories of perception 
comes quite up to the level of the rest of the work. In Book IT 
he turns from perception to the idea. His criticisms here of Russell’s 
view in Analysis of Mind and of the Behaviourists are particularly 
good. But the author agrees with them in refusing to admit the 
existence of mental acts, as not introspectively discoverable. The 
meaning and philosophical implications of this denial are, however, 
not made adequately clear. It is claimed that the usual arguments 
for their existence, e.g., that the mind is not itself blue when it sees 
blue, may be met by talking of events of appearing instead of acts 
(pp. 406-408), but it is not clear what exactly the difference is. An 
event of appearing must surely be an appearing to consciousness, 
and does not this bring us back immediately to mental acts? He 
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insists that what we call differences in cognitive acts are differences 
in content, but I think he can only make his denial of mental acts 
appear plausible by putting into the content more than it will stand. 
The kind of thing I mean is this: we agree that there is something 
present in thought over and above images (few have argued as 
impressively to establish this as Prof. Blanshard himself), but while 
Prof.. Blanshard denies that mental acts are introspectively dis- 
coverable I should be inclined to deny that ideas are discoverable, 
as something additional to images, in the content of the mind. I 
do not deny any more than Prof. Blanshard that there are elements 
in objective reality which are intrinsically incapable of being repre- 
sented adequately by imagery and of which we yet are conscious, 
but what I seem to find when I consider my mental state, as opposed 
to my object of thought, which is by no means necessarily part of 
my mind, is a thought of these unimaginable objects, 7.¢., a mental 
act. It is not clear to me what can, be meant by an idea which is 
more than an image, over and above either an imageless experience 
of knowing or thinking, if there is such a thing, or an image used in 
a certain way for the purposes of thought. The former would cer- 
tainly give us a mental act, and the latter would also, since it is a 
mental act to use an image in thought. Unless we are going to 
half-personify ideas and treat them as capable of indulging in “ ideal 
self-development”’ of their own accord I do not. see how we can 
avoid admitting mental acts over and above ideas, though it is an 
arguable view that there are no mental acts as elements in our ex- 
perience and that what are referred to under that name are really 
Gestalt-properties of whole strands or complete systems of ex- 
periences. The positive arguments (pp. 411-414) which the author 
gives against the admission of mental acts, apart from the allegation 
that he cannot discover them in introspection, are arguments not 
against mental acts as such but against the direct theory of per- 
ception which is often combined with the, admission of such acts, 
and they would lose their sting for anybody who admitted both 
images and sense-data dependent on the mind and mental acts. 
Having dismissed the attempts of Associationists, Neutral Monists, 
Behaviourists, and Realists to replace ideas by images, physical 
reactions, or mental acts, and of Pragmatists to interpret thought 
too exclusively in terms of verification by future events and practical 
action, Prof. Blanshard turns with somewhat greater sympathy to 
“Critical Realism ’’, according to which we can directly grasp the 
character of objects but not their existence. He contends, however, 
that the claim to direct knowledge of character is as incompatible 
with the facts of error and illusion as would be the claim to direct 
knowledge of existence, and that we cannot regard the content 
of our ideas as a set of timeless universals. More light, he thinks, 
is thrown on the question by Bradley’s distinction between the 
two aspects of ideas as psychical fact and as conveying meaning, 
though the distinction is sometimes wrongly stated by Bradley. 
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This leads up to Prof. Blanshard’s own theory of meaning and 
knowledge. He holds that ‘the relation between idea and object 
must be conceived teleologically, as the relation of that which is 
partially realized to the same thing more fully realized. When we 
say that an idea is of an object, we are saying that the idea is a 
purpose which the object alone would fulfil” (p. 473). One main 
motive for this theory is that it seems to satisfy both our inclination 
to regard knowledge as the attainment of identity with what is 
known, an idea which has led people to adopt views like the copy 
theory, a copy being the next best to an identity which seemed 
impossible, and our inclination prompted by obvious empirical 
facts to say they are quite different. Another is to account for the 
fact that the fulfilment of a subjective need gives us at the same 
time objective truth, a coincidence which without such an explana- 
tion would seem a miracle (p. 491). The theory depends on the 
acceptance of the category of potentiality, in terms of which the 
identity is to be understood, for it is obviously not actualized to 
any extent at the early stages and not completely at any stage of 
thinking about the object, and this relation of potentiality to actu- 
ality is identified with that of unrealized to realized purpose. The 
relation of an idea to its object is that of purpose to what would 
fulfil the purpose, and in so far as the purpose is fulfilled and the 
object known, the idea actually passes into its object. The theory 
agrees with the common-sense supposition that ideas are like their 
objects but claims to analyze the likeness in the only possible in- 
telligible way as the likeness of that which exists in potency to the 
same thing actualized. It agrees with neo-realism in holding that 
we know things themselves and not substitutes for them, it agrees 
with critical realism in holding that we are directly aware of their 
character while the object itself falls beyond (as an unrealized ideal), 
and it agrees with pragmatism in its emphasis on the purpose and 
character of thought and the instrumental function of ideas. It 
may thus claim to have taken the best out of all the current theories, 
though I think the argument becomes rather far-fetched when an 
attempt is made to find affinities also with behaviourism on the 
ground that the latter has been forced to have recourse to ‘‘ motor- 
sets’, 7.¢., something potential. In the course of developing the 
theory, as elsewhere in the book, Prof. Blanshard insists on the 
radical difference between teleology and mechanism (pp. 482 ff.), 
and he contends that the ‘emergent theory” is not adequate to 
meet the case, for while we are convinced that certain mechanically 
unpredictable things happen because we want them, the emergent 
theory merely says that they happen because the pattern has 
become so complex that they follow necessarily. 

The epistemological theory expounded 1s similar to that of Royce, 
though developed differently. While I find it extraordinarily 
difficult to take seriously the notion of identity between the idea 
and its object, I am aware that the only alternative is to take the 
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cognitive relation as indefinable, which will excuse us from answering 
awkward questions. This may seem a cheap way out, but it is 
logically necessary that some things should be indefinable, and if 
anything is we should expect knowledge or truth to be so. We 
cannot show it to be logically impossible to know things about 
an independent reality directly, and if we thus know anything we 
surely know that what we must think (in the logical sense of ‘‘ must ’’) 
must be true of the real. When we turn away from other alter- 
natives to the author’s own view various objections present them- 
selves. We cannot define knowledge as just identity, it obviously 
is not knowledge unless the identity is recognised, i.e. known, and 
therefore the danger of a vicious circle looms close at hand. Prof. 
Blanshard would no doubt reply that the definition was not in terms 
of mere identity but of purposed identity. We mean A when our 
idea is purposively directed towards identity with A, and we know 
A when this purpose is satisfied. However, it may still be objected 
that purpose already presupposes knowledge, and though it would 
be contended by many that this is not true of all purpose it is clearly 
true of the conscious purpose which could alone be used in defining 
knowledge. It would not be sufficient to constitute knowledge 
if the purpose towards identity just happened to be fulfilled without 
something additional, 7.e., our recognizing (knowing) that it was 
fulfilled. Secondly, as the author admits, the identity is never 
completely attained, so the only way of distinguishing knowledge 
from error would have to be by saying that the purpose towards 
identity was less completely attained in the latter case than in the 
former. But is this not to define knowledge in terms of resemblance ? 
I do not see how greater or less attainment of a purpose towards 
identity which will never be completely fulfilled could be measured 
except in terms of resemblance. The purpose must be to approx- 
imate to identity, 7.e., to resemble, and does not this bring one back 
to the copy theory of knowledge which is rightly repudiated by 
Prof. Blanshard? He admits likeness between ideas and their 
object, but claims that his theory gives the only intelligible account 
of this likeness as being “the likeness of what exists in potency 
to the same thing actualized ” (p. 495), and this might be all right 
if the idea ever were completely actualized as its object so that it 
was numerically the same, but since this does not happen we cannot 
define the likeness of the one to the other in terms of becoming the 
other since the one never becomes the other but only becomes more 
like the other. Nor is the illustration in terms of art altogether 
helpful ; he claims that Shakespeare is a great dramatist just because 
he almost is what his characters are, or because his thought comes 
nearer to being a reliving of the very feeling itself (p. 551); but 
if so, why is not everybody a great poet when he expresses his own 
feelings at the time he is having them, and how is it that we wish 
to represent dramatically or enjoy the dramatic representation of 
experiences that we should avoid at all costs in real life? I give 
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these objections, but I am not confident that Prof. Blanshard could 
find no way of answering them, still less that his theory does not 
express (though I think inadequately) an important aspect of the 
process of thought, but the questions must be put all the same. 
If this theory of thought entails, as he thinks, the theory of internal 
relations, the coherence theory of truth, and the assimilation of 
causal to logical necessity, this will constitute a strong additional 
argument against it to the mind of many philosophers. 

Prof. Blanshard now turns to the problem of universals. He 
effectively criticises the doctrine of abstract universals of which he 
thinks modern symbolic logic has not, any more than Aristotelian 
logic, shaken itself free. He argues that Johnson’s attempt to save 
generic universals by making the circumstance on which they depend 
not a common quality but a special kind of difference breaks down 
on the ground that (1) the mode of difference itself presupposes the 
genus which it is intended to define ; (2) if Johnson was right, the 
genus, e¢.g., colour, would itself be that mode of difference, but it 
would be nonsense to say that colour is a way of differing from 
other colours; (3) “the abstract universal colour was rejected 
because no such common element could be discovered, but un- 
fortunately the way in which colours differ is just as incapable of 
isolation as the way in which they agree ”’ (p. 595). Prof. Blanshard 
then applies his theory of knowledge and reduces the distinction 
between generic universals and particulars to a distinction between 
vague and definite apprehension of the same thing. . His theory 
sounds at points like a denial of the reality of universals altogether, 
but this impression is misleading. As we read on, it becomes 
plain that he is concerned in his criticism only with generic uni- 
versals, not with specific universals such as a particular shade of 
colour or the number three. So far from wishing to deny these, he 
argues that particulars are reducible without residuum to uni- 
versals of this type. But in regard to generic universals he thinks 
his doctrine the only one which can avoid both the difficulties of 
the abstract universal and the mere identification of the universal 
with a set of particulars. He unfortunately does not explain how 
his own theory would avoid one of the main criticisms which he 
brings against the doctrine of the abstract universal, 7.e., that it 
leads logically to the conclusion that the more universal a concept 
is the emptier it is. He could no doubt have met that criticism 
by distinguishing between a class concept and knowledge of the 
varying properties which belong to the different members of the 
class, but could not the defenders of abstract universals have met 
the criticism in the same kind of way? However, I do not want 
to defend the view that there is a distinguishable universal character 
such as, e.g., colour in general. But I think the author’s view 
ought to have been further elaborated with reference to particular 
processes of thought. It seems to me that the psychological account 
of thought which he gives might well have been written by somebody 
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who held a quite different view of universals. The argument that 
particulars are reducible to universals (of the specific, not the generic, 
type) is exceedingly well done. 

Book III (the first part of volume II) gives a general account of 
the actual process of thinking. The first seven chapters should 
be regarded as a continuation of the psychological account of per- 
ception in Book I (the first part of vol. I). The author’s main theme 
is the necessity of introducing something beyond association even 
at low levels of mental development and of exhibiting thought as 
the working of an immanent ideal of coherence. Even where work 
seems to be done by what is often called the subconscious, this is 
only made possible, he insists backed by many examples of works 
of genius, by the previous exercise of conscious intelligence. There 
follows a masterly defence (the best I have seen) of the coherence 
theory of truth. The argument against the correspondence theory 
and against the notion of merely given facts is of the usual type but 
freshly stated. The view which makes self-evidence the criterion 
is rejected on the grounds that it at any rate increases the certainty 
of axioms to argue that they are presupposed in a vast quantity of 
other presumptive knowledge and therefore they cannot be already 
completely self-evident apart from that argument, that the degree 
of certainty in our propositions does in fact vary in the way in 
which it would if coherence were the criterion, that alleged self- 
evident propositions have not, as one would expect if they were 
really self-evident, been reached by discontinuous leaps but by painful 
gropings and gradually, and that even the laws of logic have been 
questioned by some competent thinkers which, even though their 
doubts are mistaken, shows at least that the laws are not absolutely 
self-evident. The author accepts my own argument that the 
application of the coherence test to anything itself requires an im- 
mediate insight at some point or other to see that it conforms to the 
test, so that in a sense self-evidence is still involved (p. 258); but 
he is protesting against the notion of self-evidence as a property 
of propositions giving them certainty apart from the system. He 
would say that when something rightly appears self-evident it is 
because of the immanent working in our mind of the idea of the 
system. The technical objections to the proof of the laws of logic 
by the “ This or Nothing Argument ” he meets by contending that 
the argument is not that if we deny, e.g., the law of contradiction 
all propositions would be false but that no propositions could be 
asserted at all (pp. 254-257). In general the argument against 
other tests is that they can do nothing of themselves unless backed 
by coherence. To the objection that it should follow from the 
coherence theory that all new theories must be rejected on the ground 
that they are less coherent with well-established beliefs than the 
old theories he replies that, if good, the new theory coheres better 
with established beliefs about the technique of acquiring beliefs 
than the old one which it opposes, 1.e., it contradicts old beliefs on 
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grounds which, if rejected in this case, would have to be rejected 
in others, and it is on these very grounds that the old beliefs them- 
selves depend. £.g., if the evidence of observation under scientifically 
accepted conditions was dismissed as illusory in order to secure 
coherence with the old beliefs we should in consistency have no 
right to rely on such evidence anywhere and this would destroy the 
ground also for the old beliefs themselves (pp. 284-286). Other 
objections are avoided by insisting that it is coherence together 
with comprehensiveness which is the test and not merely coherence 
apart from our experience. 

The belief that coherence constitutes not only the criterion but 
the nature of truth follows from the author’s general epistemological 
theory which must identify the subjective with the objective end, 
but he also argues that if the criterion and the definition of truth 
did not coincide we should have no means of telling that the former 
was a criterion of truth. This question raises serious difficulties, 
but I am not certain that it would be impossible to show that a more 
coherent theory could be produced if we admitted that truth itself 
consisted in correspondence than if we insisted on making coherence 
not only the criterion but the definition of truth. But however 
that may be, the author is right in insisting that the acceptance of 
coherence as the test implies that reality itself is a coherent system 
and therefore leads to important consequences in metaphysics. 
For if reality were incoherent, an incoherent and not a coherent set 
of propositions would be true. The author has also a very interesting 
chapter on the doctrine of degrees of truth, which is ably defended. 

Book IV is devoted to the question of logical necessity. The 
author holds the unpopular view that this is not confined to certain 
elements in the real but is present in what is essentially the same form 
everywhere, and he makes an exceedingly able attack on the rival 
doctrines of empiricism, formalism, logical positivism and the ex- 
ternal theory of relations. Traditional empiricism with its attempt 
to derive the supposed a priori from repeated experience and logical 
positivism which seeks to make all a priori propositions analytic 
or at least explains them in terms of linguistic conventions are 
ctushingly refuted. I particularly welcome the attack on the 
exclusively extensional interpretation of propositions characteristic 
of so much in modern logic. The attack on “formalism”, the 
view that necessity belongs only to certain forms as such, is not so 
clearly effective, largely because the latter is intrinsically a less 
untenable position, but the author raises difficulties which at the 
very least compel a restatement of the doctrine. After giving 
examples of a priori propositions where the content of the terms is 
not irrelevant to their truth he contends that it is absurd to make 
even syllogisms purely formal. “When we grasp that Socrates, 
being human, must die, it is ridiculous to say that the subject of 
which we see this is not Socrates at all, but Sness, or the abstract 
property of being a term ” (p. 370). The formalist would no doubt 
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reply that we do grasp that Socrates, not Sness, is mortal, but only 
through grasping the form of the proposition; but this account 
involves the doctrine of abstract universals which Prof. Blanshard 
claims to have refuted, and it does seem to me that such a doctrine 
of logic will be in a very insecure position unless and until it can 
be shown that it is compatible with some more tenable theory of 
universals. On the other hand I do not see how Prof. Blanshard’s 
own doctrine of generic universals as merely an inadequate thinking 
of particulars would fit in with the precision, necessity and certainty 
which belong and belong specially to some of the most universal 
propositions we can conceive. The attention of symbolic logicians 
should be called to the criticism of Lewis’ definition of “ strict 
implication ”’ with which the chapter closes. 

Leaving these ingenious, if perverse, attempts of logicians to 


, elaborate a system of logic from which all necessity is excluded, 


Professor Blanshard after an all too brief defence of the view that 
all necessity is of the same kind and that necessity has degrees, 
turns to the question of relations. The large space he devotes to 
this question is justified by the fact that what is usually called the 
theory of external relations would, if adopted, be in fatal conflict 
with his whole theory of knowledge. A relation is said to be “ in- 
ternal to a term when in its absence the term would be different ”’ 
(p. 451). The view that all relations are internal has been attacked 
on the following grounds. (1) Science depends on our being able 
to distinguish what is relevant from what is irrelevant, and there- 
fore presupposes that everything is not relevant to everything else. 
(2) If terms changed their meaning according to their context all 
reasoning would be invalidated, ¢.g., all syllogisms would have 
four terms. (3) It is obvious that a characteristic like, e.g., three- 
ness is the same whatever things it qualifies. Prof. Blanshard 
replies to the first objection by recognizing degrees of relevance 
throughout and even absolute irrelevance within a particular limited 
system. In reply to the second objection he launches a counter- 
attack and argues that on the contrary his own view is essential 
if we are to make any sense of reasoning. To suppose that a term 
can remain quite the same in different contexts is, he contends, to 
accept the untenable doctrine of the abstract universal. If, for 
instance, in the well-known syllogism about mortality we abstract 
from the nature of an organism everything not common to all 
organisms, we shall have nothing left capable of forming the basis 
of an implication. He admits, indeed, that abstract universals 
are necessary to the work of thought, but only as an inadequate 
means. ‘‘ The method of abstract analysis is applicable to the 
wholes in the degree to which their parts are ununified (in the sense 
of being related externally), and not applicable in the degree to which 
they are unified, since none of the wholes of actual experience are 
mere and pure aggregates, it is perfectly applicable nowhere, but 
since none of them are ideal unities either, it is in some measure 
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applicable everywhere ; finally, since the ideal of thought is a system 
completely unified it will hold nowhere in the end” (p. 469). This 
brings out the central importance, which I had not myself realized 
before reading the book, of the problem of universals. While 
sympathetic with the author’s contention I should have liked a 
more definite answer to the question in what exactly the identity of 
the middle term required by a syllogism or other arguments consists. 
To the third argument he replies that numerical characteristics are 
independent only because the units have been artificially defined in 
a way which ignores specific differences. 

He then examines the argument for the internal relatedness of 
things based on causality. Taking for granted that everything is 
causally determined (he curtly dismisses the doubts on this question 
inspired by science and does not even discuss those raised by the 
problem of freedom) he proceeds to consider the question whether 
causality involves an element of necessity in the logical sense. To 
this he returns an affirmative answer with which I am naturally 
in sympathy as it is backed by the same type of arguments as I 
myself have used in another place. The argument from the possi- 
bility of induction is put very effectively when he contends that 
the uniformity of nature is the principle of inductive arguments 
and the principle of a valid argument cannot be without necessity 
(pp. 507-508). The argument from causality is of extreme import- 
ance to him because it leads to the conclusion that the ideal of 
intelligible system is not only a fancy but actually realized since 
everything we know seems to be causally connected with every- 
thing else and causation has, he claims, now been shown to involve 
logical necessity. He indeed gives here a misleading impression 
as if the whole weight of the argument for his view of the nature 
of the real rested on causation and the arguments based on the 
nature of relations, whereas in fact his earlier argument for the 
coherence theory of truth is of itself a powerful argument for the 
view that reality, 7.e., that to which true judgments refer or at 
which they aim with a success in proportion to their truth, is a 
coherent system in the sense in which coherence serves as a criterion 
and, according to him, a definition of truth. 

He is, however, careful to say that there can be no question of 
“ proof” here where the very nature of proof is at stake. “In the 
last resort, all we can say to the doubter is, Here is the standard 
and ideal that for our own part we seem to be using in the practice 
of thought ; is it not yours also? When you have seemed to under- 
stand, has it not always been through system? As your under- 
standing grows more complete, is it not always through a system 
of greater unity, in the sense explained ? . . . We read The Origin 
of Species, and man’s place in nature is transformed for us. We 
have gained a flood of light, of indubitable intellectual light. How 
much of it would be left as light if, following the lead of formalism, 
we denied all degrees to necessity, and confined it to a nexus of the 
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barest abstractions ? . . . Or perhaps in a poem, or a piece of music, 
or one of the varieties of religious experience, an insight is gained 
that one hesitates to call understanding, because understanding 
has come to be thought so abstractly intellectual an affair. On 
our view it 1s understanding, special in kind, to be sure, and limited 
in degree, but still with rights of its own; and to reject it as under- 
standing on the ground of its concreteness is perverse. If you 
accept the ideal of concrete necessity these varying insights are 
legitimized, ordered, and appraised. Accept any other whatever, 
and, against what seems to us your better judgment, some must 
be excluded ” (pp. 518-519). I have quoted this passage at length 
because it sums up better than I can the main message of the book. 
It remains to close the book with a regret which, considering the 
length of the work, is itself a very decided compliment to the author, 
and to thank him heartily for having given us what I think is one 
of the best and most important books written in the last few years 
in the field of philosophy. 
A. C. Ewrne. 











V.—NEW BOOKS. 


A Modern Elementary Logic. By L. Susan Stespine, D.Lit. London : 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1943. Pp. vi+ 214. 8s. 6d. 


In this book, published shortly before her death, Miss Stebbing has 
rendered a useful service to first year students who are reading elementary 
logic for a University examination. The bulk of her space is taken up 
with questions concerning deductive logic, but there is a short chapter, 
admirably planned, dealing with the methodology of science. For his 
main work on this topic the student is referred to other books. Since she 
had examinations in view, she was compelled to introduce into her treat- 
ment of formal logic some topics which she regarded as technical trivialities, 
though the space given to them is cut toa minimum. A book with such a 
purpose must deal with a certain conventional range of topics, must 
introduce certain technical terms, must contain a number of exercises, and 
under present conditions should contain hints for their solution. All this 
Miss Stebbing faithfully gives us. Her treatment of topics is thoroughly 
up to date, and any student who has mastered this book will be in a position 
to start right away on any of the modern larger treatises on the subject. 
She writes with her usual vigour and good sense, and with her usual interest 
in modern affairs ; and the result is a book which can be thoroughly re- 
commended to anyone beginning the subject. She is never dull. Her 
point of view is, of course, that of her larger work, but she keeps her range 
of topics to what can be expected of a student beginning the subject. 

A few minor points may be noted. On p. 37 we are given as the signi- 
ficant obverse of “‘No snobs are welcome guests”, “ All snobs are un- 
welcome guests”. This seems to me unsatisfactory. It would be wiser 
either to keep to the formal ‘“‘ not—(welcome guests) ’’, or to note that a 
significant proposition which corresponds to this would be, “ All snobs 
are either not guests or unwelcome guests’. A consequence of her treat- 
ment is seen on p. 40, where an inverse of “ All honest politicians are 
mortals ” is given as ‘‘ Some dishonest politicians are immortals”. On 
p. 83 “next to” is given as an “intransitive” relation; it should be 
“‘ non-transitive ’’, as a consideration of the legs of a tripod shows. Two 
lines further down, “‘yRx” should be “yRz”. The statement about 
H.C.F. on p. 87 needs to be reworded. On p. 97 the validity of inferences 
of the form “aRb . bRe, ... aRc”’ is spoken of as depending on the property 
of transitivity, while on p. 83 transitivity is defined in terms of the validity 
of the inference. The point intended is better put at the foot of p. 97, 
where the traditional logicians are spoken of as “failing to single out the 
property of transitivity as essential to such inference”. I am a little 
perplexed by the statement on pp. 101-2 that the denotation of a term is 
not the class but the collective membership of the class ; this latter phrase 
may become an incantation if the student doesn’t quite get its meaning. 
The abstract word “‘ membership” is the sinner. The statement on 
p- 113 mid. about species seems to lead to the consequence at the foot of 
the page that it is an accident of the species circle to be inscribed in a tri- 
angle. The point expressed by the statement on p. 114 that “‘ Accidental 
predicates are predicated not of an individual but of an individual as a 
member of a species” would be more clearly expressed by saying that 
predicates of an individual are described as accidental only when the 
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individual is considered as a member of a species. On p. 119 a chiliagon 
is described as a thousand-sided regular polygon: ‘‘ regular” should be 
“plane”. On p. 168, line 5, ““®” should be “ ¥”’. 

These are small points, and of little importance. Many of them would 
no doubt have been altered in the final revision had her health permitted. 
They do nothing to detract from the value of the book. 

Miss Stebbing will be greatly missed. As a writer, she was vigorous 
and incisive, but this was in no way inconsistent with her fundamental 
humility as a thinker. She was intolerant of what she took to be preten- 
tious, but with learners she was both patient and kindly. Her range of 
interests was wide, and her fair-mindedness, and her readiness to appreciate 
points of view in philosophy different from her own, made her both an 
excellent teacher and an admirable external examiner. She suffered much 
from ill-health, and most of her writing was done amid great pressure of 
other work ; but she gave her time generously to those around her who 
were in need of help, and some of her dearest friends during their illness 
knew how ready she was to spend long hours at their bedside. She was 
a woman of deep feeling, and the unhappiness of others weighed on her 
heavily. She was convinced that to get rid of evils people must learn to 
think clearly ; and it was this conviction that inspired all her work. 


L. J. Russewy. 


A Study on Punishment (English Studies in Criminal Science, Pamphlet 
Series). 1. Introductory Essay. By L. Rapzrnowicz and J. W. C. 
TuRNER. 2. Punishment as Viewed by the Philosopher. By A. C. 
Ewine. Toronto: Canadian Bar Association; Cambridge: The 
Squire Law Library, 1943. Pp. 32. 2s. 


Tue editors of this series, in introducing the philosopher’s view of punish- 
ment to the lawyers, quote Blackstone’s statement that “Sciences are of 
a sociable disposition, and flourish best in the neighbourhood of each other ”’. 
Certainly philosophy flourishes best when associated with other disciplines, 
and moral philosophy not least when associated with jurisprudence. 
Moral philosophers have in the past appreciably influenced the jurists, 
and students of ethics have much to learn from law. 

The introductory essay to this pamphlet is a brilliant little survey of 
changes in the conception and treatment of punishment in English criminal 
law in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and contains much to 
interest the philosopher. If I might pick out one point for special mention, 
it is that the jurists, like some philosophers, are moving away from punish- 
ment proper. “There is no good reason for insisting that probation 
{which is now used for a large proportion of offenders] is punishment ”, 
says a recent writer on criminology quoted here: and Ferri in his draft 
penal code of 1921, we are told, ‘“ abandoned the use of the traditional 
word ‘ punishment’ and substituted for it the expression ‘ Measures of 
Social Defence’ ”’. 

Amid these changes the editors: of this series of Studies, which are pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Department of Criminal Science in the 
University of Cambridge, felt it would be useful to call in the philosopher 
to assist the jurist, and invited Dr. Ewing to give a “ survey of the main 
currents of modern philosophical thought in England on the subject of 
punishment”. Dr. Ewing outlines the utilitarian approach, with its 
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aspects of deterrence and reform, and the retributive view. He sum- 
marises the recent statements of Sir David Ross, Mr. E. F. Carritt, Mr. 
J. D. Mabbott and Mr. W. G. Maclagan, who all say that in their views 
punishment is in essence retributive. From them Dr. Ewing draws the 
conclusion that the utilitarian view must be modified so as to take some 
account of justice in that (a) punishment of the innocent is wrong in itself 
whatever the consequences, and (6) a more severe punishment is required 
for a worse crime. Although he is at greater pains than the “ retribu- 
tionists ’’ to stress utility, in effect his view would, I think, find general 
agreement among contemporary philosophers. Shortly, this view is that 
punishment of the innocent is wrong in itself and that punishment of the 
guilty, in itself permissive but not obligatory, is to be justified by its 
consequences. 

In looking at the different kinds of consequences which help to justify 
punishment, Dr. Ewing stresses the reform of the criminal rather more 
than the prevention of crime. He agrees that much reform is not punish- 
ment, but the essential nature of punishment, he thinks, is to be found in 
its reformatory and educative effects. ‘‘ The primary object of punish- 
ment is to lead both the offender and others to realize the badness of the 
act punished.” ‘‘ Punishment is”’, according to Dr. Ewing, “ essentially 
an expression of moral condemnation ” or “ a kind of language intended to 
express moral disapproval”. In a more sensitive society, he holds, a 
verbal expression would be sufficient to achieve the purpose of punishment. 
(What would then happen to the dictum, which Dr. Ewing accepts, that a 
more severe punishment is‘required for a worse crime? Would we say 
“Naughty, naughty ” to the thief but swear violently at the murderer ?) 
Dr. Ewing reaches his definition from a consideration of Mr. Carritt’s view, 
but seems to forget that, as he has told us earlier, Mr. Carritt holds that 
the only fully appropriate punishment is remorse. If Mr. Carritt is right 
Dr. Ewing’s definition is faulty, for remorse cannot be called a kind of 
language. Perhaps Dr. Ewing should say that there are two senses of the 
word “‘ punishment ’’, a primary sense in which it means consciousness of, 
and repentance for, having done wrong, and a derivative (and more 
common) sense in which it means causing, or attempting to cause, punish- 
ment in the first sense by the expression of condemnation. 

It may possibly be right to define “‘ punishment ”’ in one of its most 
common uses as meaning the expression of moral condemnation for wrong- 
doing. It is no doubt also true that in an enlightened penal system reform 
and education are among the aims intended. But reform is certainly not 
to be achieved by the mere expression (whether by words or whips) of 
condemnation for crime ; explanation of why the crime is a crime, and 
remedial measures resulting from a study of the causes which have made 
the particular criminal a criminal, are more potent aids to reform. I do 
not think that Dr. Ewing’s definition is to be derived from the reformatory 
aspect of punishment. 

Dr. Ewing also says some useful things about punishment in practice 
and the dangers of such forms of punishment as imprisonment. He thinks 
that more attention should be paid to reparation, and suggests that the 
notion of retribution persists through a confusion with reparation. 


D. DatcHes RAPHAEL. 
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In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. New York: Columbia 
University Press ; London: H. Milford, 1942. Pp. xii, + 234. 18s..6d. 


Wi.t1aM JAMEs was born on 11th January, 1842, and American philo- 
sophers, despite the war, have celebrated the centenary of his birth with 
a solicitude almost adequate to their debt to his genius. The present 
volume consists of three sets of addresses at philosophical congresses—a 
set of six in New York City, of four in Poughkeepsie, and of three in 
Madison, Wisconsin—and of three more lonely stragglers. At New York, 
Malinowski was to have addressed the conference on James’s attempt to 
find a substitute for the heroism of war, but he died first, and the missing 
address is replaced by an essay on the same subject by Mr. Bixler. It 
originally appeared in the Harvard Theological Review. H. M. Kallen 
contributes a foreword to the volume. 

Compared with most of its kind this book, I think, is quite exceptionally 
interesting ; and it is very interesting absolutely. James’s many-sidedness, 
I suppose, had something to do with this, and also the lively interest that 
is still taken in his fresh, clever, winning pages. That, however, is not a 
complete explanation of the marked success of this commemorative venture. 
As well as the authors, the planners of the enterprise must take their share 
of the praise. For one important thing, they have not over-planned the 
book. The contributors do not collaborate as a team, but, as it were, fill 
a gallery in which there is a pleasing disorder. Each speaks his own mind, 
sometimes saying what some others say (and even citing the same evidence), 
sometimes unsaying what some of the others say, though not by way of 
intentional opposition.. Mr. Metzger, for instance, regards James’s 
philosophy as a valiant American Yea affirming deliverance from the 
suffering of European culture, and James himself as a Nietzsche with a 
big but intelligible difference. Contrariwise, Mr. D. C. Williams finds that 
James was ‘“‘immured in the contemporary ” and “ parochial in time ”’ 
even more than most philosophers, and that he was preoccupied with a 
philosophical bubble of absolute idealism which drifted across the horizon 
of a “ world of complacent bourgeois intellectualist liberalism”. That is 
an extreme instance, but if one compares Mr. Dickinson Miller’s account of 
his debt to James for showing him quite clearly why there is such a thing 
as pure phenomenalism and what it is, with Mr. E. B. Holt’s essay, cheek 
by jowl with Miller’s, attempting to show how James “searched for and 
found” the way to establish a motor psychology with a reconstituted 
physiological basis, and then compares both these essays with Mr. Kantor’s. 
essay hailing James as the forerunner of an “ interbehavioural field 
psychology ” which supplants and subordinates both phenomenalism and 
physiology, the lesson to be learned is scarcely less extreme. 

Mr. Perry has written, not so very long ago, so full and so admirable a 
biography of James that few of the contributors have borrowed or added 
much biographical material although the biographical exordium to Mr. 
Lyman’s contribution crowds the rest of his observations out, and although 
Mr. Schneider skilfully uses biographical material in his valuable essay 
upon “ James as a Moralist ”. In a more oblique way, however, the volume 
gains in interest from the difference in attitude between those who knew 
James well or not so well, on the one hand, and on the other, the contribu- 
tors, mostly younger, who didn’t know him at all. Of the one part there 
are his son, friends and correspondents like Miller and Dewey, and his 
pupil and biographer, Perry. Of the other part there are strangers like 
Metzger, or (as I should judge) younger men such as Lowe or Williams. 
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James as psychologist, pragmatist, empiricist, moralist, James as 
‘‘ dramatic empiricist ”, as Mr. Charles Morris calls him in his essay, James 
as philosopher-psychologist-moralist—these themes, quite naturally, are 
the most fully exploited. Mr. Lowe, more unusually, very courageously 
and very skilfully treats James as a metaphysician. James’s superabundant 
vitality has communicated itself to a high proportion of these addresses 
largely because most of the essayists, having a good deal of vitality them- 
selves, are eminently stimulable. 

My own reactions to these essays have little, if any, general interest, 
and, I daresay, will not be shared by very many. Such as they are, how- 
ever, I shall set them down. The two essays which caught and held my 
attention best were the two which, on the whole, were most critical of 
James, namely Bixler’s and Williams’s; but Lowe’s ran them hard. I 
suppose I found a quality of unexpectedness in these essays, being better 
prepared in advance for many of the others. If so, the thing is rather 
crudely subjective, and, very likely, a more delicate satisfaction might 
have been mine, had I preferred to notice how skilfully so many of the 
others presented a case that was not and could not be unexpected. 


JOHN LAIRD. 


The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues. By J. B. Sxump, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press, 1942. Pp. xv + 123. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis is an interesting and valuable monograph on Plato’s theory of motion. 
It deals particularly with the 7imeus which Mr. Skemp regards as the most 
authoritative exposition of the doctrine. He will not allow the same degree 
of authority to the argument in Book X of the Laws which he regards 
rather as a popular summary of the views set out more seriously in the 
earlier dialogue. But he treats of the other dialogues, and in addition 
gives us an erudite discussion of the antecedents of Plato’s doctrine in the 
work of earlier thinkers, particularly Alemeon and Empedocles. The 
exposition, as a whole, is marked by patient learning and sound critical 
judgement. It is not, I think, as clear as it might be in the development of 
the argument. This is partly because Mr. Skemp’s conscientiousness makes 
him a little too ready to break the thread of his own argument in order to 
dea] in passing with some other view which he does not accept. But there 
also seems to me to be a certain lack of decisiveness on some points, and 
on others I do not think that Mr. Skemp fully appreciates the difficulties 
that face his interpretation. 

However, on some of the main points he is clear enough, and in most of 
these his views seem to me thoroughly sound. He maintains that the 
theory of motion is as integral a part of Plato’s final philosophy as the 
theory of Forms, that it is to be looked for, in the main, in the Timaus 
which represents, though in mythical form, Plato’s own view, and that 
soul, the cause of motion, is an element in ultimate reality which exists 
in its own right and cannot be reduced to or derived from the Forms. 
With all this I am in the fullest agreement. 

About the further details of the argument I am much more doubtful. 
If I understand Mr. Skemp rightly—and I am not quite sure that I have 
done so—he maintains that, besides the Demiurge, who is soul completely 
informed by vods, there are, as independent existences, not only space, 
the matter of the material universe, but also yuyi ddpioros. This latter 
appears to be regarded as, in some sense, the matter out of which the 
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Demiurge creates or constructs the soul of the material universe. It is 
what Plato means by the zAavwpévn airia and by dvdyxy, and is responsible 
for random movement before the world is reduced to order by the Demiurge 
and for rectilinear movement, or perhaps all except circular movements, 
afterwards. Up to a point, in fact, Mr. Skemp appears inclined to follow 
Plutarch. I cannot find this convincing, and Mr. Skemp does not seem to 
me to dispose of the difficulties though he mentions some of them. The 
issue cannot be discussed properly without presenting a complete alterna- 
tive exegesis. But I would venture one suggestion. One may agree 
with Mr. Skemp that the Jimeus is the central exposition of Plato’s view 
on these points. But the Timeus is expounded in the form of a myth, 
which needs a good deal of interpretation. I should have thought, there- 
fore, that the other dialogues, particularly the Laws, deserve to be taken 
more seriously than they are by Mr. Skemp, not as correcting or modifying 
the Timeus, but as the key to what that dialogue means. 
G. C. Frexp. 
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